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IS  THE  CURRICULUM  CROWDED? 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  lo.  1900.  The  papers  and 
discussions  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  crowded  curriculum. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  curriculum  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  or  even  many  secondary  schools,  so 
varied  are  our  order  of  studying  the  several  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  and  our  method  of  presenting  candidates  at  the 
preliminary  and  final  examinations.  In  considering  the  topic 
for  discussion,  I  felt  constrained  to  use  data  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  school  with  which  I  am  at  present  most 
familiar. 

Our  conditions  at  Exeter  are,  in  some  ways,  exceptionally 
unfavorable  for  the  best  results  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  students  who  come  to  us  from  other  schools  to  attend  the 
academy  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  college  prepara¬ 
tory  course  of  study.  We  have,  perhaps,  some  special  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  greater  maturity  of  the  students,  in  their  conse¬ 
quent  moral  earnestness  and  greater  power,  and  in  their  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  social  distractions;  these  advantages 
may  offset,  in  a  measure,  the  special  difficulties  caused  by  the 
constant  influx  of  new  material.  Our  difficulties,  however, 
must  be  similar  to  those  of  the  many  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  which  are  preparing  candidates  for  Harvard  College. 
A  school  which  presents  each  year  from  65  to  75  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  preliminary  and  final  examinations  for  admission 
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to  Harvard  College,  necessarily  feels  a  keen  interest  in 
any  marked  change  in  the  requirements  or  in  new  definitions 
of  old  requirements.  Any  plea  that  I  may  make  is  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  best  education,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of 
bare  pass-marks  at  the  college  entrance  examinations. 

I  have  felt  that  I  could  more  clearly  and  profitably  explain 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  secondary  curriculum  by  having 
before  us,  during  the  discussion,  an  actual  working  schedule. 
I  have,  accordingly,  indicated  on  the  blackboard  somewhat 
briefly  our  own  schedule.  W'e  shall  thus  have  before  us  a  con¬ 
crete  case  from  which  we  can  fully  and  frankly  discuss  the 
subject.  This  schedule,  doubtless,  differs  considerably  from 
that  used  in  many  schools.  W'e  may  learn  to-day  how  to 
modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  more  effective.  It  has  been  devised 
for  our  special  needs  for  a  tentative  four-year  program,  and 
has  thus  far  served  our  purpose  well.  We  fear,  however,  that 
we  see  “  breakers  ahead  ”  in  consequence  of  the  new  defini¬ 
tions  of  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and 
shall  try  to  make  clear  our  special  troubles.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  at  Exeter  stand  alone  in  our  feeling  of  anxiety  in 
reference  to  the  increasing  pressure  from  the  amount,  quality, 
and  variety  of  work  now  demanded  by  Harvard  College  in  t’^.e 
secondary  curriculum,  unless  we  can  be  given  more  time,  at 
least  for  many  of  our  students,  in  which  to  do  the  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  W'e  gladly  welcome  the  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  election  of  studies  in  all  secondary  schools.  Schools  may 
now  form  the  programs  and  select  the  subjects  of  study  which 
will  make  their  special  work  most  efficient  in  giving  that 
knowledge  and  power  to  use  the  knowledge  which  Harvard 
College  expects  its  candidates  for  admission  to  possess.  “  In¬ 
tensiveness  and  continuity  in  the  pursuit  of  individual  subjects 
beyond  their  barest  rudiments  and  of  activities  beyond  their  be¬ 
ginnings  are  essential  to  the  development  of  power.” 

This  movement  toward  election  of  studies,  as  President 
Eliot  says,  “  will  tend  to  make  secondary  education  less  discur¬ 
sive  for  the  individual  pupil  than  it  has  been.”  This  in  itself  is 
a  great  gain.  Any  movement  that  sounds  the  knell  of  the  in¬ 
numerable,  scrapi)y,  worthless,  utterly  demoralizing  short 
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courses  in  many  high  schools  and  hastens  the  time  when  a  pupil 
may,  under  wise  guidance,  study  continuously  those  subjects 
or  groups  of  subjects  which  are  adapted  to  his  wants  and  tastes, 
should  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  us  all.  Many  will  agree 
with  Professor  Hanus  that  “  To  develop  habits  of  thoro  ac¬ 
quisition,  each  subject,  or  group  of  closely  related  subjects,  once 
undertaken,  if  found  adapted  to  the  pupil,  should  be  pursued 
long  enough  and  intensively  enough  to  demand  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  require  much  exertion,  and  it  is  no  real  test  of 
interest  or  power,  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  subject  with  avidity. 
But  to  deal  with  it  intensively,  to  penetrate  willingly  into  its 
resources  and  master  its  difficulties,  calls  for  real  interest  and 
genuine  application  ”  and  develops  power. 

The  schedule  is  meant  to  he  in  Professor  Ilanus’s  sense  of 
the  word  “  suggestive,'’  tho  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  “  man¬ 
datory  ”  in  some  of  its  details.  It  is  not  offered  as  an 
entirely  satisfactory  program,  but  merely  as  one  solution  of  the 
interesting  problem  which  instructors  in  secondary  schools 
which  are  preparing  candidates  for  Harvard  College  are 
obliged  to  solve.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  work  which  some 
schools  must  do.  We  are  doing  the  work  as  well  as  we  can  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal  tind  with  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  forced  to  work. 

In  general,  students  preparing  for  college  take  all  the  studies 
of  the  first  and  second  years;  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  one  other  study  of  the  third  year;  Latin  or  Greek 
(usually  both),  English,  French  or  German  (often  both),  and 
one  or  two  other  studies  of  the  fourth  year.  A  few  students 
substitute  German  for  Greek.  Many  present  both  French  and 
German  in  addition  to  Greek  and  Latin.  This  tendency  is  en¬ 
couraged. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  physical  training  four 
hours  a  week  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  addition  to 
the  regular  schedule  of  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  recitations. 
Recitation  periods  are  of  sixty  minutes  each.  Students  of  the 
last  two  years  are  required  to  take  “  Declamation  ”  or  a  full 
equivalent. 

To  the  English  thus  far  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
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assign  time  for  more  than  three  recitations  a  week  during  three 
or  four  years,  the  number  of  years  depending  on  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  a  boy  enters  the  academy.  Since  1895 
we  have  presented  candidates  for  the  examination  in  elemen¬ 
tary  English  at  the  end  of  the  third  year;  and  have  had  each 
year  a  section  of  students  varying  in  size  from  12  to  35 
in  English  A  of  the  Freshman  year.  Of  this  advanced  sec¬ 
tion  6  candidates  in  1896,  4  in  1897,  7  in  1898,  and  16 
in  1899  took  the  Harvard  examination  in  English  A  at 
the  end  of  their  fourth  year  in  the  academy,  and  all  passed 
the  examination;  4  of  the  33  obtained  credits.  This  year 
the  advanced  section  contains  35  students,  25  of  whom 
will  probably  take  the  examination  in  English  A  next  June. 
It  appears  to  be  an  easier  task  to  prepare  the  brightest  boys 
for  the  examination  in  English  A  in  four  years  than  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  average  boy  for  the  examination  in  required  English 
in  three  years.  In  the  question  before  us,  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  about  the  brightest  boys  as  about  those  of  average 
ability. 

We  know  that  recently  additions  have  been  made  each  year 
to  the  lists  of  works  required  to  be  intelligently  read  and  care¬ 
fully  studied.  The  maximum  number,  we  believe,  has  been 
reached.  We  are  conscientiously  trying  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  We  realize  that  we  are  giving  much  less  time  to  Eng¬ 
lish  in  secondary  schools  than  we  ought  to  give.  There  are 
other  subjects,  however,  to  be  cared  for.  The  time  allotment 
for  English  must  be  increased,  if  I  rightly  interpret  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  following  words  from  President  Eliot’s  last  report : 
“  For  years  the  faculty,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  board  of  overseers,  has  been  endeavoring  to  put 
back  into  the  secondary  schools  the  prescribed  instruction  in 
English;  and  the  changes  just  recounted  testify  to  the  partial 
success  of  these  endeavors.  The  candidates  admitted  to  col¬ 
lege  come  better  and  better  prepared  in  English;  because  the 
secondary  schools  are  devoting  more  and  more  time  to  well- 
directed  instruction  in  the  native  language.  For  students 
who  anticipate  English  A,  the  number  of  courses  required  for 
the  degree  will  be  either  16  or  i6l4,  according  to  the  grade 
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wliich  they  obtain  at  the  examination.”  Taking  these  words 
in  connection  with  the  following  statement  of  Professor  Hart 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Graduates'  Magazine  the 
“  shadow  ”  of  the  coming  event  ”  seems  sufficiently  clear : 

“  The  new  proposal  adopted  by  the  Faculty  January  14, 
1900,  does  not  disturb  the  long-established  requirement  in  ele¬ 
mentary  English,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  set  down 
in  the  conditions  for  entrance  to  most  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  but  offers  an  alternative  which  shall  include  at  the 
same  time  both  elementary  English  and  an  advanced  field  cor¬ 
responding  pretty  closely  to  the  required  Freshman  English. 
The  boy  who  presents  this  new  alternative  requirement  will  be 
credited  with  elementary  entrance  English,  and  also  with  one 
course  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree;  and  furthermore,  having 
thus  relieved  himself  of  the  necessity  of  a  required  Freshman 
course,  he  may  enlarge  his  range  of  electives  in  the  first  year, 
and  if  the  grade  he  obtained  is  sufficiently  high,  he  may  also 
be  relieved  from  required  English  in  college.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  plan  is  to  enable  schools  to  make  that  preparation  in 
the  mother  tongue  which  Harvard  considers  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  Already,  within  a 
few  years,  prescriptions  in  English  have  been  dropped  out  of 
the  Senior  and  Junior  years,  and  the  half-course  now  required 
for  the  Sophomores  will  probably  not  much  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary;  the  effectiveness  of  the  college  will  be  much  increased  if 
it  can  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  who  come  in 
are  already  prepared  to  express  themselves  with  reasonable 
ease  and  accuracy.  By  thus  securing  from  the  schools  a  part 
of  the  work  now  done  in  college,  the  number  of  college  courses 
considered  necessary  to  bring  a  Freshman  up  to  the  A.  B. 
standard  will  be  lessened.  For  a  long  time  that  quantum  stood 
at  18  4-10  courses;  it  is  now  17  1-2,  and  in  some  cases 
17,  and  many  boys  come  in  with  one  or  two  extra  courses  to 
their  credit;  thence,  by  taking  five  courses  a  year  for  three 
years  the  prescription  for  the  A.  B.  degree  can  be  met,  and  in 
many  cases  is  met. 

“  The  Faculty  has,  after  long  discussion,  declined  to  set  a 
limit  upon  the  number  of  courses  which  a  student  may  take  in 
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one  year;  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things  tlie  college  seems 
hastening  toward  a  practical  three-years’  course  by  the  simple 
process  of  putting  a  pressure  upon  the  schools  to  do  work 
which  they  ought  always  to  have  done,  and  thus  reducing  the 
college  docket.” 

The  recent  report  of  the  dean  of  Harvard  College  discloses 
the  fact  that  at  the  preliminary  examinations  in  1898,  28.16 
per  cent,  of  the  candidates  failed  in  English;  that  at  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  examinations  in  1899,  30.33  per  cent,  failed  in  English; 
that  at  the  final  e.xaminations  in  1899.  despite  the  additional 
year’s  work,  only  16  students  received  credits  in  English,  while 
nearly  16  per  cent,  of  those  failed  who  had  made  English  a 
final  subject;  that  of  580  candidates  who  applied  for  admis- 
sif)n  to  the  present  I'reshman  class  only  21  received  credits  in 
English,  while  97  received  credits  in  elementary  Latin,  91 
credits  in  elementary  Greek,  and  68  credits  in  elementary 
I'rench.  From  this  report  we  also  learn  that  of  the  618  can¬ 
didates  who  took  preliminary  examinations  in  1899 — we  do 
not  know  how  many  offered  English  at  this  examination — 
only  2  candidates  rt'ceived  credits  in  English,  while  123  re¬ 
ceived  credits  in  elementary  Greek,  no  in  elementary  Latin, 
88  in  elementary  French,  and  44  in  elementary  algebra.  This 
record  seems  to  indicate  that  we  must  either  find  more  time  for 
the  study  of  Engli.sh  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum 
or  make  English  a  final  subject.  It  is  only  by  making  it  such  a 
subject  that  it  ap])ears  so  favorably  in  the  table  of  the  report 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  failure  in  the  complete  records 
of  candidates  for  the  last  six  years.  In  this  table,  English 
shows  an  average  ])crccntage  of  failure  of  less  than  10  per  cent, 
for  the  years  from  1894  to  1899 — even  here,  I^atin,  Greek, 
French,  and  history  appear  more  favorably  than  English. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  are  already  crowded. 
From  what  subject  of  those  years  can  time  be  gained  for 
English?  How  can  the  schools  assist  students  to  an¬ 
ticipate  English  A,  if  the  rc(|uired  English  becomes  a  final 
subject?  The  .schools  wish  to  assist  in  the  movement  toward 
a  three-years’  course  in  college.  We  trust  that  careful 
attention  to  English  in  all  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  may 
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enable  us  to  keep  the  required  English  among  the  subjects 
which  may  safely  be  offered  at  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions.  “  Our  great  pressure,”  writes  an  honored  member 
of  this  association,  ”  comes  in  the  preliminary  examination 
year.  After  allowing  much  for  poor  preparation,  I  think 
a  large  residuum  must  be  charged  up  to  an  exalted  idea 
of  what  students  at  the  entrance  age  ought  to  be  able  to  do  in 
the  way  of  writing,  and  while  there’s  no  addition  of  books  or 
rhetoric  or  formal  grammar,  the  stiffness  of  the  expectations 
puts  on  great  pressure;  I  think  undue  pressure.” 

Overcrowding  is  felt  especially  in  the  mathematics  of  the 
curriculum,  both  on  account  of  the  algebra,  now  a  prescribed 
subject,  and  the  new  definition  of  geometry  by  which  plane 
and  solid  geometry  are  to  be  treated  as  one  subject,  no  credit 
being  given  to  a  candidate  in  plane  geometry — however  well 
he  may  have  passed  the  subject — if  he  fails  in  the  part  of  the 
paper  devoted  to  solid  geometry.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from 
the  report  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  that 
“  In  the  revised  plan,  adopted  March  7,  1899,  when  elementary 
algebra  was  restored  to  the  prescribed  list,  to  prevent  this  from 
resulting  in  a  permanent  increase  in  the  amount  of  prescribed 
mathematics,  the  alternative  of  plane  geometry  for  geometiy 
was  extended  indefinitely.”  We  trust  this  means  extended 
forever.  To  compel  the  secondary  schools  to  offer  plane  and 
solid  geometry  as  one  subject  would  be  to  depart  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  uniform  examinations  among  colleges — a  principle 
which  Harvard  College  hitherto  has  done  much  to  protect. 
It  would  cause  a  special  hardship  to  many  schools  which  pre¬ 
sent  candidates  in  both  algebra  and  plane  geometry  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  and  thus  find  a  way  in  which  to  prepare 
candidates  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  during  the  last 
year  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  for  such  institutions 
as  accept  these  subjects  for  admission  or  advanced  standing. 
The  objection  is  nr)t  made  to  solid  geometry  as  a  requirement 
for  admission,  but  to  the  combination  of  plane  and  solid 
geometry  in  such  form  that  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
cannot  be  taken  in  different  years. 

At  Exeter  80  per  cent,  of  the  third-year  students  offer  both 
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algebra  and  plane  geometry  at  the  preliminary  examinations. 
If  algebra  had  been  made  an  elective  with  history,  forty  hours 
would  have  been  gained  for  some  subject  which  is  now  given 
to  reviewing  algebra.  Last  June  19  of  our  students  took  the 
examination  in  trigonometry,  and  all  passed.  This  number 
would  have  been  reduced  to  6  or  8  if  we  had  been  compelled  to 
make  geometry  a  final  subject.  This  would  be  necessary  for 
several  years,  if  the  new'  definition  of  geometry  should  become 
the  requirement. 

A  thoro  course  in  solid  geometry  would  require  at  least  60 
lessons  of  an  hour  each.  We  prepare  students  for  .other  insti¬ 
tutions  which  require  solid  geometry.  To  meet  the  minor  re¬ 
quirement  in  solid  geometry  which  the  new  definition  calls  for, 
a  special  course  would  be  given.  We  should  regret  having  the 
Harvard  course  named  the  “  inferior  ”  one.  Then  why  should 
all  students  be  required  to  offer  solid  geometry  in  the  days 
when  Greek  is  made  a  free  elective? 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  a  member  of  the  association  writes,  “  that 
adequate  preparation  to  secure  the  power  implied  in  the  stated 
requirements  and  in  such  examinations  as  have  been  given,  is 
gained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Geometry,  e.  g.,  may  still 
mean  plane  geometry,,  but  the  style  of  the  originals,  as  pre¬ 
sented  recently,  adds  immensely  to  the  amount  and  variety  of 
the  teaching  required.  Maturity,  a  wide  range  of  problems, 
an  enormous  amount  of  practice  to  secure  quick  insight  and 
rapid  working — and  this  sort  of  thing  rather  expected  in  all 
studies  makes  the  task  a  tremendous  one.” 

The  new'  definitions  of  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek  do 
not  add  so  appreciably  to  the  w'ork  as  to  cause  any  special  diffi¬ 
culty  or  anxiety  in  the  case  of  these  subjects.  The  time  allot¬ 
ment  suggested  in  the  Harvard  catalogue  is  ample  for  the 
Greek — either  with  or  w'ithout  the  composition,  now  made 
optional.  The  temptation  to  spend  time  in  additional  reading 
rather  than  in  advanced  comiX)sition  work  will  be  strong.  The 
examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Cicero’s  orations  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  requirement  that  these  come  in  the  school  year  at  the 
end  of  which  the  examination  in  elementary  Latin  is  to  be 
taken.  This  is  true,  at  least,  for  a  school  which  presents  for 
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examination  many  candidates  who  have  only  their  final  year 
of  preparation  in  that  school.  This  dictation  will  lead  to  some 
confusion  in  the  Latin  course,  if  the  prescribed  orations  are 
changed  frequently. 

The  inclusion  of  the  examination  in  Latin  composition  with 
that  on  the  authors,  while  likely  to  produce  ultimately  a  better 
preparation  in  Latin,  i*enders  it  more  difficult  to  prepare  a 
large  class  of  candidates  who  can  be  taught  to  read  the  text 
more  readily  than  they  can  be  taught  the  composition.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  in  the  case  of  some  schools  by  the  fact 
that  many  boys  enter  the  two  upper  classes  from  schools  in 
which  no  thoro  and  sustained  work  in  Latin  composition  is  at¬ 
tempted.  Boys  holding  preliminary  certificates  from  Harvard 
College,  well  prepared,  in  many  ways,  for  our  Senior  class, 
have  had  no  Latin  composition  since  they  left  off  the  study 
of  the  beginner’s  book. 

The  dean’s  report  indicates  that  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
work  is  done  more  easily  than  that  in  other  subjects.  This  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  credits  and  the  small  percentage 
of  failures  in  the  table  giving  the  complete  records  of  candi¬ 
dates.  For  the  six  years  from  1893  1899  inclusive,  the 

average  percentage  of  failure  in  Latin  at  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  has  been  less  than  5. 

The  extra  time  allotment  to  Latin  in  the  first  year  of  the 
schedule  needs,  perhaps,  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  partly 
a  remnant  of  the  time  when  Latin  was  required  in  the  school 
three  times  a  day  several  days  of  the  week.  It  is  found,  more¬ 
over,  to  be  a  desirable  arrangement  for  various  reasons.  Many 
boys  come  to  us  poorly  trained  in  elementary  Latin  who  have  a 
good  opportunity  in  the  first  year  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  Latin  work  assists  somewhat  in  English.  Our  faculty  is 
unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  better  use  could  hardly  be  made 
of  the  eight  recitation  periods  than  to  assign  them  to  the  Latin 
work.  We  find  the  Latin  very  profitable  for  thoro,  general  in¬ 
tellectual  drill.  The  treatment  is  somewhat  heroic,  but  de¬ 
velops  zinll  as  well  as  mental  power. 

I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  the  new 
definition  of  the  requirement  in  history.  The  declared  inten- 
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tion  of  the  new  recjuirement  in  history  is  to  compel  secondary 
schools  to  give  more  time  to  the  subject.  President  Eliot  in 
his  last  annual  report  says :  “  Since  the  definition  (jf  the  amount 
and  kind  of  instruction  in  history  is  a  new  one,  and  one  which 
assumes  that  the  schools  will  give  more  attention  to  history 
than  most  of  them  have  ever  given,  the  history  feature  in  the 
new  plan  is  the  source  of  some  anxiety  to  both  the  college  and 
the  schools.  It  results  from  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
faculty  and  the  board  of  overseers,  the  board  of  overseers 
being  willing  to  retain  as  a  required  subject  the  very  small 
amount  of  history  heretofore  required,  the  faculty,  guided  by 
its  department  of  history,  maintaining  that  the  existing  re¬ 
quirement  has  had  no  value  whatever,  and  insisting  on  its  new 
definition  of  historical  study  for  secondary  schools.  If  a  good 
proportion  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  will  give  to 
history  the  time  which  is  really  needed  to  prepare  pupils  well 
in  the  historical  subjects  as  defined  by  the  faculty,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  will  be  brought  about  in  secondary  education.” 
Dean  Smith  in  his  report  says:  “  A  further  motive  for  making 
history  and  algebra  elective  had  been  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  candidate  that  was  apprehended  from  the  increased  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  requirements  in  most  of  the  subjects  under  their 
new  definitions,  in  none  more  than  history  itself,  where  the 
increase  was  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  subject;  nor  was 
the  historical  department  willing  to  give  up  its  new  require¬ 
ment,  adopted  after  a  conference  with  other  colleges,  in  favor 
of  one  which  had  proved  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  making  a  partial  reduction  in 
the  proposed  requirement  in  elementary  history;  and,  in  this 
shape,  it  was  added  to  the  prescribed  list.”  The  best  second¬ 
ary  schools  will  desire  to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  and  to  meet  fully  the  new  requirement.  From  what 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  can  the  time  be  safely  taken  ? 

President  Eliot  further  says :  “  When  the  overseers  insisted 
that  algebra  and  elementary  history  should  be  required  sub¬ 
jects,  they  diminished  sensibly  the  range  of  election  of  studies 
open  to  candidates  for  admission,  and  thereby  impaired  the 
best  reliance  of  the  faculty  for  preventing  the  total  amount  of 
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work  required  of  any  individual  candidate  from  being  raised. 
The  scheme  finally  adopted  must,  therefore,  be  very  carefully 
administered  for  several  years,  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  work  required  for  admission.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
last  report  that  almost  every  department  represented  among 
the  subjects  required  for  admission  feels  that  it  has  gained 
something  under  the  new  definitions  or  under  the  new  methods 
of  utilizing  for  admission  the  various  permitted  subjects. 
Whether  these  departmental  convictions  have  been  reconciled 
with  the  declared  policy  of  the  faculty  not  to  increase  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Every  change  made  in  the  Harvard  examinations  during 
President  Eliot's  administration  has  been  a  step  upward  and 
has  given  the  secondary  schools  work  of  greater  severity  and 
importance  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  change  to  be 
wrought  by  the  new  definitions  of  requirements  will  prove  an 
e.xception  to  the  rule.  The  examiners  or  readers  of  the  papers 
never  have,  in  the  past,  permanently  read  them  in  a  temper 
which  did  not  interpret  a  decided  change  in  requirements  as  an 
advance  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  expected  of  can¬ 
didates.  Can  they  keep  vividly  enough  in  mind  Kipling’s  re¬ 
frain  “  Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget,”  as  they  read  these  new 
papers?  They  always  have  forgotten. 

As  to  French,  I  would  say  (i)  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
pare  candidates  for  the  elementary  examination  in  one  year, 
by  having  four  recitations  a  week,  without  sacrificing  much  of 
the  thoro  knowledge  r)f  essentials  which  should  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  later  work:  (2)  That  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  candi¬ 
dates,  in  one  school  year,  even  to  pass  the  examination. 

As  to  German,  the  statements  above  made  are  true  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  candidates  in  French  and 
German,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  states  the  case  as  follows :  “  Where 
French  is  taken  up  in  the  last  year  of  the  classical  preparatory 
course,  it  may  be  possible  sometimes  to  meet  the  elementary 
requirement  in  one  year  at  the  rate  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
But  this  will  almost  never  be  possible  in  the  case  of  German, 
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and  in  general  the  committee  do  not  recommend  one-year 
courses.  The  attempt  to  meet  the  elementary  requirement  in 
one  year  will  result  usually  in  a  cramming  process  with  neglect 
of  that  thoro  drill  upon  the  rudiments  which  is  necessary  for  a 
good  foundation.”  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  representatives 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  who  in  1896  met  in  New  York  in  con¬ 
ference  with  representatives  of  a  number  of  prominent 
Eastern  preparatory  schools  to  agree  upon  a  scheme  of  uniform 
requirements  which  has  since  been  accepted  by  the  institutions 
concerned. 

We  have  found  the  time  allotment  in  chemistry  and  physics 
ample  for  the  work  required  in  these  subjects.  Both  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  task  for  schools  that  have  special  instructors  in 
science  and  properly  equipped  laboratories.  Some  of  our 
students  offer  both  subjects  at  the  Harvard  examinations; 
others  prefer  to  offer  elementary  and  advanced  physics. 

When  we  consider  the  continued  demands  or  the  gently 
mandatory  expectations  in  English;  the  inclusion  of  the  Latin 
composition  in  the  advanced  Latin  paper;  the  seductive  hope 
that  the  secondary  school  instructor  will  care  for  the  Greek 
cr)mposition,  altho  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  advanced 
Greek  paper;  the  proposed  combination  of  solid  with  plane 
geometry  as  one  subject,  not  allowing  a  candidate  to  pass  in 
plane  unless  he  also  passes  in  solid  geometry;  the  probable 
necessarily  increased  time  allotment  for  French  and  German 
in  schools  which  have  a  four-year  program;  the  decision  of  the 
overseers  and  faculty  to  make  both  algebra  and  history  pre¬ 
scribed  subjects;  the  acknowledged  increased  burden  from  the 
newly  defined  history  requirement — when  we  frankly  con¬ 
sider  all  these  changes,  I  say,  need  we  ask  whether  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  secondary  school  is  crowded? 

The  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  school 
which  has  a  four-year  program  and  which  receives  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  si)ecial  preparatory  work.  Its  youngest  pupils  are 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  All  scrappy  or  mere  in- 
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formation  courses  have  been  dropped  from  the  curriculum. 
Only  work  which  will  be  accepted  for  admission  to  college  or 
the  scientific  school  is  attempted.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
select  the  best  men  available  as  instructors, — men  who,  after 
graduation  from  college,  have  had  from  two  to  four  years’ 
special  instruction  in  the  subjects  they  teach,  men  of  ability,  of 
good  judgment,  and  of  successful  experience  in  teaching.  If 
such  a  school  feels  the  crowding,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  ordinary  high  school?  Five-  and  six-y^ar  programs 
will  simplify  the  problem,  but  can  hardly  solve  it  fully,  because 
in  the  first  years  of  such  programs  the  pupils  have  not  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  mind  to  enable  them  to  do  efficiently  various  kinds  of 
work. 

The  work  in  many  subjects  would  be  much  better  done,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
curriculum. 

If  any  corroborative  evidence  is  desired,  it  can  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  dean  of  Harvard  College.  In  his  statement 
of  the  losses  of  the  several  classes.  Dean  Briggs  shows  that, 
during  the  year  1898-99,  316  students  of  the  three  upper  classes 
left  college  either  before  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were 
“  dropped,”  or  entered  lower  classes. 

Would  not  many  of  these  have  been  more  successful  if  they 
had  remained  a  year  longer  in  a  good  secondary  school  and 
had  been  more  fully  and  safely  prepared  for  the  transition  from 
school  to  college?  Defective  preparation,  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  in  the  secondary  school  means  the  almost  sure  failure 
of  the  student  in  his  college  life. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  proposed?  (i)  A  divided 
preliminary  examination,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Collar  a  few 
years  ago,  may  relieve  the  strain  in  some  schools.  It  would  be 
more  helpful  in  schools  which  have  a  five-  or  six-year  pro¬ 
gram  than  in  those  which  have  a  four-year  program. 

At  present,  the  majority  of  schools  feel  the  pressure  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  preliminary  year,  both  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
subjects  to  be  carried  and  the  increased  intensity  of  study  ex¬ 
pected  in  each  subject.  “  It  is  embarrassing,”  said  Mr.  Collar 
in  1896,  ”  and  a  great  educational  mistake  for  boys,  a  year  be- 
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fore  they  go  to  college,  to  be  obliged  to  take  so  many  subjects 
at  once — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  and  history. 
All  my  boys  take  French  for  three  years.  After  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years,  it  will  not  do  to  omit  it  the  fourth  year 
when  they  are  going  up  to  take  their  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  history  and  German. 
What  is  needed  is  more  concentration.  That  can  be  brought 
about  if  the  colleges  will  give  another  preliminary  or  previous 
examination.  As  it  is,  pupils  go  up  without  ever  having  had 
a  serious  examination  from  any  outside  authority  before  the 
age,  say,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Now  what  a  work  Har¬ 
vard  would  do  if  it  would  have  a  previous  examination,  that  is, 
examine  boys  a  year  earlier  in  what  subjects  they  might  offer. 
It  would  bring  the  influence  of  the  colleges  to  bear  upon  the 
schools  a  year  earlier.  Boys  do  not  care,  under  the  present 
system,  at  that  period  of  their  preparation,  much  about  study, 
and  the  examination  is  too  remote  to  affect  them.” 

All  schools  could,  doubtless,  so  adjust  their  work  that  they 
could  present  candidates  one  year  earlier  for  a  preliminary 
examination  in  certain  subjects. 

(2)  Time  could  be  gained  by  shortening  the  vacations,  thus 
lengthening  the  school  year,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of 
study  and  recitation  periods  of  each  day.  Neither  of  these 
methods  of  gaining  time  would  be  popular,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  adopted.  They  are  seriously  objected  to  by  most  parents 
and  by  many  thoughtful  physicians. 

In  Germany,  “  schools  are  in  session  six  days  of  the  week  and 
from  forty  to  forty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  Since  each  pupil 
has  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  hour  lessons  a  week,  or  from 
five  to  fiv'^e  and  a  half  lessons  a  day,  the  boy’s  time,  when  his 
home  school  work  is  reckoned  in,  may  be  said  to  be  pretty  fully 
occupied.  The  sessions  begin  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
during  the  summer  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  winter.”  The 
Germans  arc  favored  by  climatic  conditions  which  render  con¬ 
tinuous  study  and  long  school  years  less  harmful  than  they 
would  be  in  our  own  bracing  and  stimulating  climate.  Dr. 
Bolton  has  fully  and  forcibly  discussed  this  question  in  his 
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recent  excellent  book  on  the  secondary  school  system  of 
Germany. 

I  believe  that  the  students  in  our  own  schools  are  taught  to 
work  with  greater  self-reliance  and  with  greater  effectiveness 
in  some  ways  than  the  German  student  is,  and  that  we  should 
be  on  our  guard  against  following  too  closely  German  methods 
of  instruction.  Students  should  be  taught,  before  they  enter 
college,  to  work  independently  and  not  to  rely  so  much  on  the 
instructor  as  they  are  led  to  do  by  the  method  of  instruction 
in  the  German  and  French  secondary  schools. 

(3)  Preparatory  schools. — If  we  could  have  in  this  country 
special  schools  preparatory  to  a  few  leading  secondary  schools 
which  have  “  high-pressure  ”  four-year  programs, — such 
special  schools,  for  instance,  as  in  England  prepare  young 
boys  for  the  great  public  schools  or  in  Germany  prepare  them 
for  the  gymnasia,  our  educational  gain  would  be  very  great. 
Such  schools  would  enable  our  leading  secondary  institutions, 
private  and  endowed,  to  insist  upon  more  rigid  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  and  would  in  the  end  save  a  year  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  or  college  course  of  study.  Proper  regulations  for  the 
close  supervision  of  the  younger  boys  and  the  greater  freedom 
from  undue  restraint,  absolutely  essential  to  the  fullest  mental 
and  moral  development  of  the  older  boys,  would  be  more  easily 
secured,  if  the  very  young  and  the  older  boys  were  trained  in 
separate  schools.  More  than  two  hundred  special  preparatory 
schools  exist  in  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
transition  of  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  Winchester,  Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Clifton,  or  Uppingham  more  safely  morally,  more 
easy,  and,  in  every  way,  more  effective. 

Many  public  grammar  and  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
are  consciously  assisting  the  movement  toward  a  wiser  and 
less  discursive  choice  in  subjects  of  study.  The  new  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  will  render  it  easy  for 
such  schools  to  do  well  the  portion  of  the  requirements  included 
in  their  programs.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  who,  at  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  decide  to  go  to  college,  will  have 
done  considerable  work  in  studies  which  will  count  toward 
admission  and  will  need  only  to  supplement  that  work  by  one 
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or  two  years’  study  at  some  good  secondary  school,  the  chief 
function  of  which  is  to  prepare  students  thoroly  and  broadly 
for  college  life.  It  would  be  a  natural  evolution  if  some  of 
these  schools  should  develop  into  regular  “  feeders  ”  to  a  few 
strongly  equipped,  well-endowed  secondary  institutions. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  into 
grammar  schools  has  been  made.  Superintendent  Nightingale 
of  the  Chicago  high  schools  is  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of 
the  experiment  of  introducing  Latin  into  the  last  year  or  two 
of  the  grammar  school  course.  This  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  Boston,  but  was  not,  I  am  authoritatively  informed, 
successful. 

(4)  It  seems  to  me  that  all  remedies  that  do  not  include  a 
decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  secondary  work 
toward  the  end  of  the  curriculum  must  prove  merely  temporary 
expedients  and  not  true  correctives  of  the  congested  condition 
in  the  secondary  period  of  education.  We  need  more  time  in 
which  to  assist  our  students  to  digest  and  assimilate  their  men¬ 
tal  food.  Our  brightest  students  may  still  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  Harvard  by  the  four-year  course.  The  slower  ones 
— a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  average  ability — should 
have  an  additional  year  in  the  secondary  school,  if  they  expect 
to  obtain  the  bachelor’s  rlegree  at  Harvard  in  three  years. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  tendency  toward  a  three-year  course 
at  Harvard  College  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  The  movement 
will  eventually  strengthen  both  the  college  and  the  best  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard, 
as  they  are  administered,  are  so  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
American  college  that  the  three-year  course  for  graduation  is 
the  only  logical  outcome  of  the  situation.  The  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  announcement  of  the  new  definitions  of  requirements 
ancl  of  the  practical  establishment  of  the  three-year  course  is 
sufficiently  significant. 

Students  who  are  not  fully  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class  may  now  profitably  remain  at  good  secondary  schools  one 
more  year  in  order  to  complete  their  preparation  for  college, 
and  to  anticipate  enough  work  of  the  Freshman  year  to  make 
graduation  from  college  in  three  years  not  a  difficult  task.  The 
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brightest  students  may  still  be  prepared,  by  earnest  work,  to 
enter  Harvard,  after  four  years’  preparation,  and  to  graduate 
in  three  years.  This  arrangement  will  lead  to  more  earnest 
and  effective  work  both  in  school  and  college.  It  will  be  flexi¬ 
ble  and  make  possible  the  satisfactory  preparation  of  a  far 
larger  number  of  candidates  for  the  college.  It  will  give  addi¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  dignity  to  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  will  create  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
work  of  American  secondary  schools  and  that  of  English, 
French,  and  German  schools  of  a  similar  grade.  It  will  lessen 
the  tendency  to  cramming  processes  and  enable  the  schools  to 
do  something  more  for  its  students  than  barely  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  college. 

Much  could  be  done  in  the  additional  year  for  the  slower  and 
inadequately  prepared  students,  to  assist  them  to  mature  intel¬ 
lectually  by  discovering  their  aptitudes  and  starting  them  in  the 
courses  of  study  and  along  the  lines  of  interests  which  they 
would  most  profitably  follow  thruout  their  college  life  of  three 
or  four  years.  Elementary  French  and  German  are  not  the 
only  subjects  which  could  be  better  taught  in  the  small  divisions 
of  the  secondary  schools  than  in  the  large  unwieldly  sections  of 
the  Freshman  college  class.  The  older  and  more-e.xperienced, 
able  teacher  of  the  secondary  school  would  be  quite  as  helpful 
and  inspiring  a  guide  in  several  subjects  of  study  as  the  young 
college  instructor  who  often  begins  to  learn  to  teach  by  taking 
one  or  more  sections  of  the  Freshman  class. 

There  are  important  general  advantages  in  spending  the 
Freshman  year  at  college.  These  are  growing  much  less  im¬ 
portant.  however,  to  students  who  are  members  of  schools 
which,  in  their  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
in  the  freedom  and  general  interests  of  their  life,  closely  ap¬ 
proximate  college  conditions.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  schoftls  which  send  large  delegations  of  candidates  to 
one  particular  college.  From  such  a  school  a  candidate  does 
not  enter  college  a  stranger  to  his  class,  even  if  his  entrance  is 
delayed  one  year.  Accordingly,  the  experience  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  year  is  not  particularly  essential  to  him.  It  is  no  longer 
as  important  in  an  athletic  or  social  way  as  it  once  was.  The 
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athletic,  social,  and  literary  life  of  a  few  secondary  schools  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  that  of  the  Freshman  year,  and,  in 
some  instances,  has  proved  its  equal  or  superior  worth  when 
put  to  the  test  by  contests  in  athletics  or  debate. 

rhe  immaturity  of  the  student  and  his  lack  of  proper  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  atmosphere  of  isolation  frt)m  his  instructors 
which  necessarily  exists  in  the  largest  colleges,  often  make  his 
Freshman  year  a  particularly  ineffective  one.  Such  a  student 
needs  a  longer  time  in  the  secondary  school  in  which  to  “  hnd 
himself  ”  and  develoj)  the  desire  and  the  power  to  make  the 
most  of  his  college  and  university  life.  In  the  additional  year, 
at  the  end  (jf  the  college  preparatory  course,  an  immature  or  an 
ill-prepared  student  may  be  won  to  change  completely  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  work  and  his  ideals  of  life.  It  is  the  time  in 
his  life  when  he  needs  the  patient  sympathy  and  constant  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  of  instructors  who  know  him  intimately  and 
will  give  him  the  individual  assistance  and  special  care  which 
he  needs.  He  would  be  helpless,  if  set  adrift  on  the  almost 
limitless  sea  of  college  electives,  before  he  had  the  preparation 
and  the  will  to  choose  his  electives  wisely.  By  requiring  the 
additional  year  for  the  henefit  of  the  slower  or  less  mature  stu¬ 
dents,  the  secondary  .scjiools  will  hel])  forward  nf)t  merely  the 
higher  education,  but  the  best  higher  education.  The  people 
of  this  country  so  earnestly  desire  the  best  educational  results 
that  they  will  sui)p(Wt  Harvard  College,  or  any  other  college  of 
sufficient  resources,  in  setting  the  highest  standarcl  and  in  in¬ 
sisting  upfm  its  attainment  by  all  candidates  for  admission. 

The  standard  is  not  now  too  high,  for  our  brightest  students 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  can  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tion  b)r  Harvard  College  in  four  years  and  obtain,  three  years 
later,  their  Bachelor’s  degree.  The  slower  student  or  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  average  ability  would  be  wise  to  take  an  additional  year 
in  the  secondary  sc1kk)1.  if  he  intends  to  graduate  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  three  years.  We  trust  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  75  or  80  per  cent.  f)f  the  candidates  from  the 
Phillips  Exeter  .\cadcmy  will  graduate  from  Harvard  in  three 
years.  Many  of  them  are  already  planning  to  do  this. 

.^s  soon  as  Harvard  College  urgently  encourages  the  lead- 
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ing  secondary  schools  to  take  the  time  necessary  in  which  to 
prepare  all  students  properly  for  the  entrance  examinations  and 
for  efficient  college  life  in  its  varied  forms,  the  three-year  col¬ 
lege  course  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  already  doing  well  a  portion  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  year  work — doing  it  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  the  colleges. 
Many  Freshmen  who  succeed  in  entering  the  large  colleges 
would  be  better  off  if  they  had  remained  in  their  respective 
secondary  schools,  where  they  would  have  received  good  in¬ 
struction  and  have  been  properly  prepared  for  the  trying  transi¬ 
tion  to  college  life. 

Let  us  frankly  and  honestly  recognize  the  exact  situation 
and  speedily  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions,  each  in  the 
way  he  can  best  accomplish  the  result — some  by  assistance 
from  the  grammar  school  or  by  special  preparatory  classes; 
some  by  dropping  out  the  slower  pupils  and  pushing  for¬ 
ward  the  brighter  ones;  some  by  deliberately  adding  a  year 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  secondary  course  of  study — the 
best  possible  solution  in  all  cases  where  this  can  safely  and 
effectively  be  done.  If  we  rightly  interpret  the  new  definitions 
of  requirements,  the  schools  which  cling  to  the  four-year  pro¬ 
gram  must  raise  their  standard  for  admission  or  suffer  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  preparatory  to  Har¬ 
vard  College. 

Harlan*  P.  Amen* 

The  Phillips  Exeter  .\cademv 
Exeter,  N*.  H. 
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II 

JUDICIOUS  AID  TO  PUPILS 

Dr.  Amen  has  discussed  the  main  question  ably  and  satis¬ 
factorily  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  four-years’  course.  He 
finds  this  overcrowding  and  congestion  especially  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  preliminary  examinations.  In 
other  words,  too  much  is  expected  of  a  student  preparing  for 
Harvard  College — at  least,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  school 
course.  The  student  has  been  carrying  on  certain  studies  since 
the  time  he  entered  school,  and  he  must  carry  them  on  to  the 
time  of  the  examinations.  In  the  classical  school  this  means 
Latin,  Greek,  English  history,  a  modern  language,  and  mathe¬ 
matics — either  algebra  or  geometry  or  both.  Not  one  of  these 
studies  can  be  well  left  to  be  completed  in  his  final  year,  for 
there  are  other  things  waiting  for  him  there.  He  has  enough 
to  do  if  this  year  is  the  rounding  up  time  for  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  since  he  entered  the  primary  school.  He  has  too 
much  to  do  if  any  one  of  these  subjects  is  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  this  year.  It  is  not  that  there  are  too  many  sub¬ 
jects  so  much  as  that  he  is  trying  to  crowd  too  many  years  into 
one  year. 

I  have  never  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  teach  girls, 
so  I  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  results  of  over¬ 
work.  To  me  it  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  see  a  boy 
under  the  stress  of  hard  work,  as  the  first  college  examinations 
draw  near.  It  is  his  first  realization  that  every  useful  life  is 
crowded  and  that  there  are  never  too  many  hours  in  a  day. 
If,  however,  by  “crowded”  is  meant  that  he  must  do  two 
years’  work  in  one — that  he  must  cover  so  much  ground  in  one 
subject  that  he  has  no  time  for  another,  that  he  must  learn 
things  that  he  ought  to  have  learned  many  years  before,  his 
condition  is  an  unhealthy  one  and  calls  for  remedy  and  reform. 
The  new  system  of  college  requirements  permits  a  new  ar- 
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rangeinent  of  studies,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  congestion 
complained  of  may  be  avoided,  but  it  demands,  I  believe,  a 
longer  period  of  preparation  than  can  be  included  in  a  four- 
years'  course.  As  President  Eliot  has  pointed  out  in  his  latest 
report,  "  the  new  plan  \cill  tend  to  make  secondary  educatiun 
less  discursive  for  the  individual  pupil  than  it  has  been."  and,  as 
he  suggests,  the  preparation  for  college  will  begin  several  years 
before  the  l>>y  decides  whether  he  is  going  to  college  or  not. 
The  lengthened  course,  then,  will  be  the  greatest  help — the 
most  judicious  aid  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  preliminary 
year,  but  it  will  not  prevent  the  crowding  on  of  more  steam — 
the  strenuous  effort,  the  natural  and.  I  believe,  healthy  stress  of 
work  which  the  call  for  results  always  demands.  Xow  time 
and  place  do  not  adhere  for  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  a  four-years'  course  and  a  longer  course.  Xo  one,  in  these 
days,  would  advocate  adding  another  year  at  the  end  of  a  four- 
years'  course,  but  it  may  be  added  at  the  beginning  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  a  better  preparation  for  the  secondary  school.  The 
years  of  wasted  energy  in  the  schools  of  this  country  are  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  From  seven  to  ten  are 
busy  years,  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  are  crowded  years,  but 
why  the  waste  of  the  most  receptive  years  of  a  boy's  life, 
usually  spent  in  reviewing  and  re-reviewing  common  fractions 
and  in  bounding  and  rebounding  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
i!i  CDSsing  and  recrossing  with  Washington,  the  Delaware — 
all  educational  boomerangs?  Yet  in  these  years  he  might  be 
".■ell  along  in  his  preliminarj'  Latin,  thru  fractions  in  algebra, 
and  ready  for  a  college  examination  in  elementary  French. 
I  rememljer,  on  my  first  ocean  vrjyage,  that  I  wondered  why 
there  was  such  an  effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
journey  from  seven  to  si.x  or  five  days.  One  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  enjoy  everj'thing  in  those  last  days,  whereas  if  they 
could  only  take  off  the  first  two  or  three  days  no  one  would 
have  any  reason  for  complaint.  I  believe  we  have  tried  to  do 
a  similar  thing  in  secondary  education — we  begin  the  voyage 
in  the  third  year,  and  wonder  why  we  don't  arrive  without  such 
a  hurry  and  scurn,-  in  the  fifth  and  si.xth. 

But  there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  more  with  our  pupils 
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— even  under  the  present  conditions  of  most  of  the  schools  in 
this  country.  It  is  here  that  tlie  boarding  school  has  a  decided 
advantage,  tho  it  may  not  always  avail  itself  of  its  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  day  school  has  only  an  advisory  control  over  its 
pupils,  except  during  school  hours.  It  has  oftentimes  to  over¬ 
come  all  kinds  of  outside  influences,  which  not  only  do  not  en¬ 
courage,  but  even  positively  interfere  with  the  pupil’s  work  and 
I)rogress,  but  every  school  and  every  teacher  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  render  illuminating  aid.  The  dean  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege, — nullum  quod  tctegit  non  ornavit, — in  his  recent  article  in 
the  Atlantic,  has  suggestetl  a  definition  of  “judicious  aid.” 
That  preparation  for  college  or  for  life  is  the  best  that  pre¬ 
pares  a  boy  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  not  be  overthrown  by 
them.  It  is  the  same  cpiestion,  whether  it  be  an  e.xamination 
that  confronts  him  or  the  temptations  in  the  transition  from 
school  boy  to  college  man;  all  helping  and  boosting  and  shield¬ 
ing  and  bolstering  is  injudicious  aid,  unless  the  boy  has  learned 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  strike  out  from  his  own  shoulder. 
That  the  school  is  a  preparation  for  college  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  but  I  l)elieve  it  should  be  considered  a  preparation  only  in 
the  sense  that  every  period  of  a  man’s  life  is  a  preparation  for 
the  next — in  the  same  sense  that  college  is  a  preparation  for 
the  law  school,  or  the  law  school  a  preparation  for  the  profes- 
si(jn  of  the  law,  or  the  law  a  preparation  for  achievement  and 
service.  But  of  all  unfortunate  terms  with  which  education 
is  burdened,  the  term  i)reparat(jry  school  is  the  worst.  Col¬ 
lege  examinations  are  a  glorious  stimulus  to  boy  and  teacher, 
— I  do  not  want  to  see  them  superseded, — but  they  should  be 
incidental  to  the  work  and  life  of  the  school,  and  not  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  school’s  existence.  I  believe  that  the  school  should 
repudiate  the  idea  that  its  work  is  preparatory  to  a  college 
examination,  and  that  the  word  preparatory  should  be  ex¬ 
punged  from  our  catalogues.  Above  all,  let  us  see  to  it,  that 
our  new  term  secondary  education  should  not  be  misunderstood 
to  mean  “  second  jflace,”  or  “  second  rate.” 

But  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  pretend  that  schools  are  not 
influence<l  and  helped  by  college  reciuirement  and  college  ex¬ 
aminations.  My  only  contention  is — that  the  life  of  the  school. 
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the  purpose  of  the  school,  the  ideal  of  the  school,  should  be  its 
own.  That  it  prepares  for  college  is  not  its  motive — but  a 
matter  of  course.  And  this  contention  is  essential  to  the  right 
consideration  of  the  subject.  If  aid  of  any  sort  is  merely  an 
aid  to  pass  a  college  examination  it  is  injudicious,  every  time. 
The  school  must  test  everything  by  its  own  educational  ideal. 
Any  aid,  therefore,  tho  it  be  able  to  remove  mountains  of  col¬ 
lege  examinations,  if  it  be  false  to  the  ideal,  profiteth  nothing. 

I  suggest  four  considerations,  tho  I  shall  dwell  but  briefly  on 
each  of  them.  Judicious  aid  must  consider  the  book,  the  boy, 
the  study  hour,  and  the  recitation. 

First,  the  text-book.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen  great 
changes  in  form  and  method.  The  teacher  finds  to-day  an 
embarrassment  of  riches,  and  he  can  find  no  fault  with  the 
tools  at  his  dispc)sal.  The  principle  that  should  g^ide  the 
choice  of  a  text-b<X)k  is  our  general  definition.  It  should  en¬ 
able  the  pupil  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  strike  out  from  his 
own  shoulder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  simply  a 
reference  book,  or  a  catalogue  of  sources.  Alas  for  the  pupil 
who  finds  only  inductive  notes.  Why  should  not  notes  e.x- 
plain  and  make  clear?  Refer  to  authorities  if  necessary,  but 
only  for  confirmation.  How  many  weary  hours  have  we  spent 
looking  up  page,  section,  article  numbers,  note  i  a,  gamma, 
to  find  out  what  might  have  been  told  better  in  a  word  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  I  remember  using  once  an  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  the  notes  of  which  every  classical  or  Biblical 
allusion  or  quotation  was  referred  to  by  chapter  and  verse,  or 
page  and  section  in  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  and  the  boy 
either  did  nothing  but  look  up  references  or  else  looked  up 
nothing  at  all.  To  a  boy  using  such  notes  Paradise  was  for¬ 
ever  lost,  and  the  immortal  Milton  bound  in  adamantine  chains. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  inductive  method,  but  we  are  not 
helping,  but  hindering,  when  we  teach  the  inductive  method  by 
Latin  grammar,  under  the  pretense  of  teaching  Latin  grammar 
by  the  inductive  method.  We  are  not  helping,  but  hindering, 
in  tr>-ing  to  do  two  things  at  once.  Let  the  teacher  find  the 
books  that  will  explain  the  things  that  need  explanation  and 
that  do  not  encumber  themselves  with  notes  and  introductions. 
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references  and  tables,  which  one  reads  and  forgets.  If  he 
doesn’t  forget,  some  day  he  will  wish  he  might. 

Second,  the  boy  must  be  considered.  I  use  boy  as  a  generic 
term.  Judicious  help  to  one  boy  would  be  most  injudicious 
to  another.  Modern  educational  theories  demand  that  each 
must  be  considered  as  an  individual  and  that  the  wise 
teacher  will  strive  for  the  development  of  the  boy’s  best  self.  A 
year  ago  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Cambridge  attended  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  spoke,  I  believe,  at  the  annual  dinner.  I  asked  him 
some  days  later  of  his  impressions  of  our  teachers’  meeting,  and 
he  replied,  “  You  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  development, 
and  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  training,  in 
education.”  I  believe  he  is  right.  The  best  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  may  come  from  a  training  that  disregards  the  individual. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  sometimes,  to  put  a  round  boy  into  a  square 
hole.  We  do  consider  the  individual,  and  we  ought  to,  but 
sometimes  it  is  well  to  think  of  him  only  as  a  boy.  The 
teacher  is  tempted  to  help  one  and  refuse  to  help  another, 
whereas  there  is  stability  of  character  and  endeavor  gained 
by  the  dull  boy  that  asks  no  favors  and  surmounts  his  own  diffi¬ 
culties,  worth  infinitely  more  than  imjnediate  results.  No  help 
can  be  judicious,  therefore,  that  does  not  consider  the  training 
of  the  boy  to  meet  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  to  solve  im¬ 
possible  problems. 

Third,  in  the  study  hour,  thoughtfully  .supervised,  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  helpfulness.  The  boarding  school  has 
been  a  distinct  advantage,  and  I  believe  that  the  day  school  will 
come  to  it  sooner  or  later,  by  prolonging  its  sessions  or  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  return  of  the  pu])ils.  The  wise  teacher  can  in 
such  an  hour  accomi)Iish  surprising  results.  In  the  first  place, 
an  ade(|uate  time  is  secured  to  the  pupil  for  his  work.  He  may 
dream  his  time  away,  but  he  has  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The 
master,  by  a  sttggestion  here  or  a  correction  there,  may  set  a 
pui)il  right  for  the  rest  of  his  life — it  is  the  stitch  in  time  that 
is  judicious  aid  to  prevent  eventual  falling  to  pieces.  Every 
school  could  arrange  at  least  one  hour  when  a  judicious  master 
should  be  on  hand — not  always  to  help  over  hard  places,  but 
sometimes  to  send  the  pupil  back  for  a  running  start.  Espe- 
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cially  in  this  year  of  overcrowding  and  congestion.  A  pupil 
gains  a  moral  and  intellectual  impetus  from  this  search  for 
truth  for  a  definite  purpose,  tho  the  search  be  only  for  an 
elided  vowel  or  a  lost  minus  sign.  The  much  abused  college 
examinations  are  not  an  unmixed  evil  if  they  stand  for  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  accomplished,  and  for  which  aid  must  be 
sought.  I  remember  seeing  a  listless  class  in  physics  start  up 
with  a  bound  when  the  teacher  quietly  said :  “  You  will  be 
asked  this  question  in  your  Harvard  examination,  and  this  is 
the  answer  to  it.”  Was  this  judicious  aid  in  a  crowded  cur¬ 
riculum  ? 

Fourth,  the  recitation.  I  need  not  plead  in  this  presence 
for  a  true  and  a  high  conception  of  the  teacher’s  duty  in  the 
classroom,  but  unfortunately  in  some  quarters  the  teacher’s  part 
in  the  classroom  is  still  nothing  more  than  hearing  the  lesson, 
and  at  intervals  calling  “  next.”  It  is  in  the  recitation  that  the 
most  important  help  must  be  given  and  received.  There  is  a 
direct  bearing  here  upon  the  crowded  curriculum.  The  wise 
teacher  prepares  for  each  hour  of  classwork  with  a  particular 
end  in  view,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  hour’s  work  has 
carried  the  class  a  definite  stage  forward  toward  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  I  shall  not  tax  your  attention  by  discussing  the  function 
of  the  recitation,  tho  the  subject  is  not  yet  worn  out,  but  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is 
contributing  something  here,  or  he  is  no  teacher  at  all.  It  may 
be  all  in  question  and  answer,  it  may  be  in  exposition  or  in  ex¬ 
ploration.  but  it  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  giving  something, 
and  only  this,  that  keeps  the  schoolmaster  young  and  lusty  as 
the  eagle.  For  after  all  has  been  said,  are  we  not  striving  for 
two  great  ends?  We  want  to  give  an  inspiration  for  scholar¬ 
ship  and  a  power  to  work.  All  aid  given  must  be,  therefore,  in 
the  direction  of  inspiration  and  power,  and  these  shall  endure 
when  Greek  accents  and  the  binomial  theorem  are  forgotten. 

WlLLI.\M  G.  Th.wer 

St.  Marks  School, 

SoLTHBORO’.  Mass. 
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THE  INFLUENXE  OF  EXA:\I  I  NATIONS 

I  am  interested  to  speak  on  this  subject,  because  I  believe 
that  examinations  may  be  a  great  aid  or  a  great  curse  to  educa¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  spirit  that  guides  them;  a  great  aid,  if 
they  are  so  conducted  as  to  form  habits  of  mind  that  tend  to 
make  the  pupils  thoro  and  accurate  in  their  knowledge,  and 
quick  to  apply  it  in  any  sudden  emergency;  a  great  curse,  if  they 
tend  to  set  before  pupils  a  false  standard  of  success,  by  making 
them  believe  that  the  passing  of  examinations  is  the  end  and 
^im  of  their  study. 

If  in  the  few  words  that  I  wish  to  say  this  morning  I  seem 
to  emphasize  the  evils  more  than  the  benefits  of  examinations 
as  at  present  conducted,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  understood 
to  be  advocating  the  abolishment  of  examinations  at  any  stage 
of  the  pupil’s  course.  For  I  believe  most  heartily  in  them  as  a 
means  of  training  the  pupil,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  to  think 
quickly  under  pressure,  to  guard  against  vagueness  in  his 
knowledge,  and  to  have  his  facts  and  principles  well  in  hand, 
ready  to  meet  unexpected  problems.  I  have  no  desire  to 
abolish  examinations,  but  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  them 
relegated  to  their  projier  place  in  our  educational  system. 

The  ix)int  that  T  wish  to  make  most  prominent  to  you  this 
morning  is  that,  under  our  present  system,  an  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  examinations  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
value,  so  that  their  inlluence  for  good  is  minimized  and  their 
influence  for  evil  is  unduly  magnified. 

1  believe  that  examinations  exert  their  best  influence  upon 
pupils  when  they  tend  to  train  them  to  form  the  invaluable 
habit  of  testing  themselves  continually— -of  stoi)ping  frequently 
to  think  over  what  they  have  been  studying  in  a  piecemeal  way, 
in  order  to  see  if  they  have  really  mastered  the  subject  as  a 
■Avliole.  It  is  this  habit  of  mind  that  leads  to  thoroness  and 
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clearness,  and  it  is  this  habit  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  pupil, 
whatever  his  future  career;  but  unfortunately,  it  is  this  habit 
that  our  present  system  of  making  the  examination  the  sole  test 
of  a  pupil’s  condition  tends  to  discourage  rather  than  to  en¬ 
courage;  for  the  system  in  vogue  not  only  fails  to  make  cram¬ 
ming  undesirable  and  unprofitable,  but  it  actually  seems  to  in¬ 
vite  the  evil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  habit  of  mind 
that  is  suggested  to  you  at  once  by  that  word  cramming  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  habit  that  examinations  should  foster; 
and  that  it  is  the  worst  possible  foe  to  high  standards  in  educa¬ 
tion;  so  that  if  the  cramming  evil  were  really  a  necessary  part 
of  an  examination  system,  it  would  be  enough  to  justify  the 
most  uncompromising  opposition  to  examinations. 

But  I  believe  that  the  evil  of  cramming  is  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  that,  if  the  schools  and  colleges  would  co-operate  in 
a  perfectly  friendly,  frank,  and  unsuspicious  spirit,  the  im¬ 
mense  benefits  of  properly  conducted  examinations  could  be 
retained  and  the  evils  in  a  great  measure  abolished.  I  believe 
that  the  evil  of  cramming  could  be  almost  if  not  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  if  it  could  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  pupil,  that  at 
no  stage  in  his  education  is  success  in  passing  a  particular  set 
of  examinations  to  be  the  sole  standard  for  promotion,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  quality  of  his  previous  work  or  of  the  method  of  his 
preparation.  These  two  things,  the  quality  of  his  previous 
work  and  the  method  of  his  preparation,  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  a  distinct  factor,  in  some  cases  a  deciding  factor,  in  deter¬ 
mining  his  promotion — wholly  aside  from  the  influence  that 
they  naturally  have  upon  his  ability  to  pass  examinations. 

If  the  colleges  would  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  quality  of  the  previous  work  and  the  method  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  rather  than  the  mere  passing  of  examinations,  are  the 
decisive  factors  in  determining  admission,  we  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  would  be  left  free  to  look  at  the  college  ex¬ 
aminations  as  naturally  and  as  rationally  as  we  do  at  those  set 
by  ourselves;  and  we  should  be  greatly  aided  in  our  efforts  to 
make  the  college  examinations  have  the  elevating  influence 
upon  school  work  that  they  are  designed  to  have  and  should 
have.  But  it  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  make  the  older  pupils 
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believe  that  the  passing  an  examination  is  of  value  to  them — 
not  as  the  end  and  aim  of  their  work — but  merely  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  their  previous  work,  when  the  colleges 
proclaim  a  different  standard. 

i  believe  that  we  must  change  our  point  of  view  of  e.xamina- 
tions  if  we  are  to  get  from  them  all  the  good  that  is  posssible. 
W'^e  ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  them  as  the  most  efficient 
means  that  we  have  of  forming  right  habits  of  study.  In  the 
earliest  stages  we  can  well  afford,  and  ought  to  devote,  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  teaching  the  pupils  how  tcj  prepare  for  au  e.xami- 
nation — not  with  a  view  to  obtaining  high  marks,  but  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  to  select  the  essential  points  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  way,  and  to  assimilate  them. 
W'e  should  endeavor  from  the  first  to  eliminate  from  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  any  dread  of  them,  by  refraining  from  assigning 
to  them  any  artificial  value  that  will  tempt  him  to  bad  methods 
of  work  or  to  deceit.  The  most  absolute  frankness  should  be 
shown  by  the  examiner  and  exacted  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  pupil.  One  part  of  the  e.xaniination  may  frequently  be  the 
preparation  of  an  answer  to  a  comprehensive  question,  the 
pupil  being  allowed  to  have  all  the  aid  that  his  text-book  and 
notes  can  give  him,  the  results  being  judged  by  the  amount  of 
his  own  mind  that  the  pupil  has  put  into  his  answer.  As  the 
pupils  learn  to  test  themselves  frequently  and  naturally,  the 
teachers  should  gradually  withdraw  their  aid,  and  give  the 
examinations  without  previous  notice,  that  it  may  be  evident 
to  teacher  and  pupil  alike  how  efficiently  the  habit  of  self- 
examination  is  being  formed,  and  how  thoroly  the  essential 
points  are  being  mastered.  The  point  of  view  of  the  pupil — 
even  in  the  most  important  of  these  examinations — should 
never  be,  “  If  I  don’t  answer  these  questions  I  am  to  receive  a 
low  mark  in  my  whole  year’s  work;  my  chances  of  promotion 
depend  wholly  upon  my  passing  this  examination;  if  only  I  had 
had  the  luck  to  cram  up  on  these  points  rather  than  on  those 
that  I  did;  if  I  had  happened  to  read  la.st  night  this  passage  of 
Latin  or  Greek  instead  of  another,  I  should  get  a  high  mark 
and  pass  with  credit.”  Such  an  idea  should  not  occur  to  him; 
such  a  result  of  a  single  examination  should  never  be  possible; 
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such  a  method  of  ijreparation  should  never  be  made  profitable. 
The  pupil  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  value  an 
examination  for  what  it  is  worth  to  him,  and  to  welcome  it  as  a 
chance  to  test  his  real  progress,  accepting  success  as  a  pleasing 
evidence,  not  of  good  luck,  but  of  good  work  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  accepting  failure,  not  as  a  crushing  defeat,  but  as  a 
stimulus  to  increased  exertion  along  better  lines,  knowing  that 
in  neither  case  will  any  artificial  value  be  given  to  the  examina¬ 
tion,  but  that  it  will  be  judged  as  part — necessarily  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part — of  his  work  in  the  subject,  but  not  as  the  sole 
evidence  of  his  condition. 

It  is  the  artificial  value  assigned  to  the  mere  passing  of  ex¬ 
aminations  that  makes  them  a  terror  to  the  conscientious,  sen¬ 
sitive  student,  and  an  object  of  well-deserved  contempt  to  the 
lazy  heedless  student,  who  trusts  to  what  he  calls  his  luck,  and 
who  not  infrequently  receives  credit  that  he  knows  is  not  his 
due.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  has  the  worse  influence  upon 
school  work,  the  failure  of  a  good  or  the  success  of  a  poor 
scholar.  Undoubtedly  both  individuals,  the  unsuccessful 
worker  and  the  successful  pretender,  are  injured  morally,  but 
that  seems  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  injury 
to  the  tone  of  the  school  or  community  from  which  they  come, 
due  to  the  false  standard  of  success  that  is  set  before  those  who 
may  be  destined  to  take  prominent  parts  in  public  life.  As 
long  as  at  any  critical  stage  of  a  student’s  education  a  fictitious 
value  is  assigned  to  passing  examinations,  as  long  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  practically  told.  “  no  matter  whether  your  previous  work 
has  been  good  or  bad,  no  matter  how  you  have  prepared  your¬ 
self  for  this  examination,  if  you  answer  these  questions  you 
succeed,  if  you  don’t,  you  fail,”  the  cram  system  with  all  its 
evils  is  destined  to  remain,  h  given  institution  may  raise  its 
requirements  for  admission  by  any  amount  you  please;  the  spirit 
in  which  the  examinations  are  a])])roached  will  not  be  improved 
one  whit;  the  tone  of  the  schools  supposed  to  be  affected  will 
not  be  necessarily  raised;  there  will  be  the  same  low  ideals  as  to 
what  constitutes  success,  there  will  be  the  same  false  methods 
of  preparation. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  colleges  exert  such  a  baneful  influ- 
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ence  upon  secondary  education.  They  not  only  set  this  false 
standard  of  success  to  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  to  their 
doors  from  secondary  schools,  but  they  maintain  the  same 
standard  among  themselves.  They  thus  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  teachers  in  the  schools  to  live  up  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  or  to  inspire  in  their  pupils  the  only  true  ideals  of  success. 
Who  of  us  teachers  cannot  give  many  instances  of  success  at 
college  examinations  after  only  a  few  days'  cramming  of  the 
subject,  and  after  notoriously  poor  work  in  the  regular  class 
exercises?  And  who  of  us  doubts  that  the  ideals  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  have  been  lowered  for  all  time?  If  the  evil 
were  confined  to  the  individuals  concerned,  I  shouldn't  so  much 
care;  but  the  bad  influence  of  the  success  makes  itself  felt 
thruout  the  whole  school.  Once  let  the  colleges  accept  the 
principle  that  the  passing  of  a  successful  examination  is  only  a 
part  of  the  requirement  for  admission,  and  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  part,  and  they  will  do  more  toward  raising  the 
tone  of  education  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  also  toward 
implanting  high  standards  in  the  community  at  large,  than 
they  can  effect  by  any  conceivable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
matter  required. 

President  Eliot,  in  .his  annual  report  recently  published, 
makes  the  most  welcome  announcement  that  the  long  struggle 
to  give  a  new  and  an  intelligent  rating  to  the  old  subjects  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  Harvard,  and  to  secure  recognition  of 
the  value  of  certain  new  subjects,  bas  been  won:  and  says  that 
the  “  Faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  looks  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  long  period  of  repose  so  far  as  this  difficult  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned."  Tbe  Faculty  deserves  our  warm  congratulations  for 
its  success,  and  shouUl  not  be  disturbed  in  its  well-earned  re¬ 
pose  so  far  at  least  as  the  quantity  of  the  requirements  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  wonder  to  the  secondary  school  teacher  must 
always  be  that  it  should  have  required  such  hard  work  to  con¬ 
vince  such  an  intelligent  body  as  tbe  Faculty  of  the  desirability 
of  tbe  improvement.  P>ut.  however  well  pleased  the  Faculty 
may  be  with  the  result  of  its  efforts,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
teachers  ought  to  think  of  repose  until  the  Faculty  has  done 
something  to  assure  a  fair  test  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the 
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quantity  of  the  preparation;  something  to  help  us  in  our  own 
peculiar  problem  of  keeping  before  the  pupils  a  high  standard 
of  work  that  shall  make  thoroness  rather  than  the  passing  of 
examinations  the  goal  of  their  efforts.  I  think  that  college 
men  little  realize  how  much  harder  they  make  the  problem  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  by  accepting  the  mere  passing  of 
an  examination  on  a  fifty  per  cent,  mark  as  a  test  of  prepara¬ 
tion;  and  also  how  much  of  their  poor  material,  which  they 
confidently  ascribe  to  poor  teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  they 
invite  by  tolerating  such  a  standard.  The  new  requirements, 
if  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same  crude  way  as  of  old,  will  do 
very  little  to  raise  the  standard  of  school  work  or  to  do  away 
with  the  evil  influences  of  the  present  system.  Why  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  making  it  very  difficult,  even  impos¬ 
sible,  for  that  student  to  succeed  who  is  reported  by  his  teachers 
to  have  done  superficial  work  with  the  aim  of  acquiring  just 
enough  of  a  subject  to  enable  him  to  pass  an  examination? 
The  sudden  application  of  this  principle  might  make  the  next 
Freshman  class  small,  but  it  would  be  well  worth  the  temporary 
sacrifice  of  numbers,  because  of  the  moral  support  that  it  would 
give  to  the  teachers  in  their  struggle  to  improve  the  tone  of 
their  pupils’  work,  and  because  of  the  new  attitude  toward 
examinations  that  the  pupils  would  at  once  take. 

The  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  that,  in  the 
way  I  have  just  suggested,  they  can  give  aid  of  great  value  to 
the  teacher  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work,  and  that 
they  can  receive  in  their  turn  from  the  teachers  valuable  aid  in 
keeping  out  of  college  undeserving  applicants,  does  not  mean 
that  a  certificate  system  is  to  take  the  place  of  an  examination 
system.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  general 
assumption  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems  must 
be  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  feasible  to  keep  all  that 
is  of  substantial  value  in  the  examination  system,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  many  evils  that  arise  from  the  present  sus¬ 
picious  attitude  of  the  colleges  toward  the  schools.  The  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  toward  a  more  cordial  inter¬ 
course  between  college  authorities  and  school  teachers  indi¬ 
cates  the  possibilities.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was 
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told  with  brutal  frankness,  by  a  college  officer  who  had  at  that 
time  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  entrance  examination,  that  he 
didn’t  care  what  the  teachers’  estimate  of  the  boys’  ability  was; 
that  the  estimates  might  be  sent  in  but  that  they  would  never 
be  looked  at.  Now  teachers  are  requested  to  send  their 
opinion  of  the  special  needs  and  capacity  of  each  boy — for  use, 
however,  only  after  the  entrance  question  has  been  decided. 
The  time  is  surely  coming  when  these  opinions,  based  on  school 
records  and  intimate  personal  knowledge,  will  be  consulted  at 
the  very  least  by  the  committees  that  decide  doubtful  cases  and 
assign  credits;  and  they  will  operate  to  withhold  credits  and 
pass-marks  from  the  undeserving,  and  to  modify  conditions 
accidentally  incurred  by  deserving  scholars.^ 

These  two  things — the  withholding  of  credits  and  pass- 
marks  from  notoriously  poor  scholars,  and  the  prevention  of 
undeserved  conditions — are  of  equal  importance  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  a  school,  and  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  influence  of  examinations  on 
school  work.  The  danger  that  teachers  will  be  tempted  to 
abuse  their  authority  or  shirk  their  responsibility  is  in  my 
opinion  slight.  But  if  I  am  wrong  in  this  and  if  the  danger  is 
really  serious,  it  is  manifest  that  the  standard  of  the  teachers 
must  be  raised.  The  only  way  for  the  colleges  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teachers  is  to  be  frank  with  them,  to  share  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  them,  and  to  trust  them. 

The  mischief  is  done  by  the  college  stepping  in  at  a  particular 
period  of  a  teacher’s  work — I  mean  the  year  of  preliminary 
examinations,  when  college  examinations  first  begin  to  have 
an  influence — and  by  setting  a  standard  as  to  the  value  of 
examinations  that  is  on  a  distinctly  lower  plane  than  that 
maintained  in  the  school  up  to  that  time.  The  scholars  are 
quick  to  notice  the  change  and  to  govern  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  Now  for  the  first  time  is  heard  that  detestable  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Is  this  going  to  count  on  the  college  e.xamination  ?  If 

’  I  heard  recently  thru  a  college  officer  that  this  is  actu.ally  done  now  more 
than  any  one  realizes.  This  is  another  most  encouraging  sign  ;  and,  considered 
from  the  college  point  of  view  alone,  is  perhaps  sufficient  ;  hut  if  the  schools  are 
to  be  helped,  it  must  be  known  by  teachers  and  pupils  alike  that  the  college  author¬ 
ities  are  to  go  behind  the  returns. 
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not,  why  make  any  effort  to  learn  it?  ”  Now  the  examination 
question  begins  to  have  a  serious  effect  in  overcrowding  the 
curriculum;  for  the  conscientious  teacher  has,  in  some  subjects 
at  least,  to  decide  whether  he  will  keep  right  on  in  his  course, 
teaching  his  subject  according  to  his  own  views  of  its  value 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  class  in  hand,  or 
whether  he  will  turn  aside  from  the  main  course  to  prepare  his 
pupils  for  the  special  examination  that  is  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  that  often  recpiires  the  pupils  to  keep  freshly 
posted  on  points  that  are  of  little  intrinsic  value,  and  yet  some 
of  which  are  more  than  likely  to  appear  on  the  examination 
papers  to  illustrate  the  hobbies  of  the  particular  examiner.  It 
is  a  humiliating  position  for  the  teacher.  He  knows  that  he 
may  be  sacrificing  his  subject  to  the  whims  of  some  college  in¬ 
structor  who  is  mainly  interested  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  commissioned  to  set  the  admission  paper, 
and  who  moreover  is  habitually  dealing  with  maturer  minds, 
so  that  he  often  fails  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the 
younger  mind;  yet  the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
pupil’s  parents  and  to  the  pupil  himself  to  allow  him  to  go  up 
to  the  examinations  without  acquainting  him  with  some  of  the 
pitfalls  with  which,  wholly  aside  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  he  is  sure  to  meet,  such  as  peculiar  technical  terms, 
misprints  and  misleading  punctuation  that  no  one  is  authorized 
to  correct,  questions  stated  in  inexcusably  ambiguous  English, 
and  the  like.  In  the  effort  to  keep  up  his  self-respect  by  teach¬ 
ing  his  subject  as  he  believes  that  it  ought  to  be  taught,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  just  to  the  pupil,  who  must  pass  a  particular 
examination  or  be  judged  unprepared,  the  teacher  is  very  apt 
to  overwork  his  pupil.  He  tries  to  keep  him  well  primed  on 
the  small  technicalities  at  the  same  time  that  he  tries  to  force 
him  ahead.  The  pupil  is  overwhelmed  with  the  mass  of  detail 
in  several  different  subjects  that  he  must  keep  at  his  tongue’s 
end,  ready  to  pour  out  without  thought  under  great  pressure  of 
time  and  nervous  excitement.  More  than  that,  his  standards 
are  likely  to  he  all  upset.  He  is  now  learning  one  set  of  facts 
for  use  at  an  examination,  and  another  set  of  principles  that 
are  of  intrinsic  value;  he  often  gets  hopelessly  confused  in  the 
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process,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  his  work  sufifers  ap¬ 
preciably;  for  very  naturally  he  tends  to  concentrate  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  those  facts  that  will  help  him  with  the  examination,  by 
which  alone  he  is  to  be  judged,  and  to  defer  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season  the  more  intelligent  study  of  his  subject.  If 
one  is  aiming  merely  to  fit  for  college,  and  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  ordinarily  accepted  definition  of  fitting  for  college, — ■ 
namely,  fitting  his  pupil  to  pass  examinations, — he  is  not,  I 
suppose,  much  disturbed  by  the  existing  .system;  but  if  one  be¬ 
lieves,  as  I  most  thoroly  do,  that  fitting  pupils  for  college  means 
teaching  them  to  study  the  subjects  for  the  subjects  themselves 
regardless  of  examination  marks,  to  abhor  all  superficial  work, 
to  set  for  themselves  the  highest  standard  of  work,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  their  opportunities  at  college  and  to 
desire  to  get  the  most  out  of  them,  one  cannot  helj)  seeing  that 
the  mere  passing  of  an  examination  has  no  neccessary  connec¬ 
tion  with  fitness  to  enter  college;  and  one  is  forced  to  the  hu¬ 
miliating  conclusion  that  it  is  only  in  spite  of  such  a  system 
and  not  by  its  aid  that  high  standards  of  scholarship  can  be 
attained. 

The  pity  of  it  is,  that  it  is  so  wholly  unnecessary.  All  that 
is  needed  to  make  the  influence  of  the  examinations  what  it 
ought  to  be  is  a  little  more  mutual  confidence  between  the  col¬ 
leges  and  the  schools,  a  cordial  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  that  as  a  general  rule  teachers  who  have  had  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  jnipils  for  several  years,  and  who  have  come  to  know 
their  ideals  of  work  and  their  peculiarities  of  character,  are 
able  to  give  an  opinion  that  should  have  great  weight  in  supple¬ 
menting  the  results  of  an  examination;  and  on  the  other 
hand  absolute  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  sending 
in  faithful  and  unprejudiced  opinions  of  their  pupils.  If  it 
were  understood  that  those  opinions,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  general  trend  of  a  candidate’s  examination,  would  have 
influence  in  keeping  out  of  college  superficially  prepared  pupils 
and  in  modifying  the  accidental  failures  of  well-prepared  pupils, 
who  can  doulit  that  the  attitude  of  scholars  toward  examina¬ 
tions  would  be  fundamentally  changed?  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  young  people  wdll  respond  to  what  is  effectively  demanded 
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of  them.  There  is  an  abundance  of  latent  energy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  the  colleges  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  su])erficial  work  by  refusing  to  go  behind  the  returns, 
and  by  saying  “  success  by  cramming  receives  just  as  much 
credit  with  us  as  success  by  patient  industry,”  in  over  half  the 
cases  superficial  work  will  be  the  standard.  But  if  the  colleges 
would  make  it  known  that  a  certificate  of  superficial  work  and 
low  standards  would  be  a  serious  barrier  to  entrance  to  col¬ 
lege,  to  be  overcome  only  by  the  most  convincing  proofs  to 
the  contrary,  who  can  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  spirit  of 
work  in  the  lower  schools  would  be  so  changed,  and  the 
examinations  so  much  improved,  that  not  only  would  very  few 
cases  of  uncertainty  arise,  but  a  return  to  the  present  bar¬ 
barous  system  would  be  out  of  the  question  ? 

Barbarous  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  describe  a  system  that 
very  commonly  makes  well-prepared  students  fret  and  worry 
themselves  into  a  panic  lest  they  shall  forget  some  minor  tech¬ 
nicality  of  a  subject,  or  lest  they  shall  not  understand  some 
obscurely  expressed  question,  or  lest  they  shall  fail  in  the  given 
time  to  do  all  the  original  work  called  for,  sti^iat  they  start 
with  a  handicap  that  frequently  deprives  them  of  all  power  of 
expression  and  makes  it  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  senseless  panic  I  know  (all  panics  are  sense¬ 
less)  ;  but  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  a  state  of  mind 
that  is  very  real,  and  that  must  be  reckoned  with;  and  it  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  knowledge  that  everything  is  staked 
upon  the  results  of  examinations  to  the  preparation  for  which 
the  caiifliclate  has  given  a  great  deal  of  honest  work,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  which  the  examiner  gives — frequently — so 
little  well-considered  thought  that  the  element  of  luck  is  made 
far  too  prominent.  The  ignorant  blunderer  or  deliberate 
schemer  frequently  stumbles  upon  the  right  solution,  and  re¬ 
ceives  undue  credit.  He  rarely  fears  the  examinations,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  supreme  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  luck.  The 
present  system  thus  produces  an  effect  that  is  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  is  desired.  The  examinations  ought  to  have  no 
terror  for  the  well-prepared  student,  because  he  should  know 
that  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  in  expressing  his 
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question,  in  using  unfamiliar  technical  language,  or  in  failing 
to  observe  the  right  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  the  time  allowed  for  their  answer,  will  he  offset 
in  any  particular  case  by  his  previous  record;  on  the  other 
hand  the  examinations  ought  to  he  a  terror  to  the  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  candidate,  because  he  should  know  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  chance  for  good  luck  to  offset  his  record  of  poor 
work. 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  outline  in  some  detail 
a  system  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  preserve  the  inmiense  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  examinations,  and  that  by  relegating  them  to 
their  proper  place  would  yet  deprive  them  of  their  present  arti¬ 
ficial  value  and  their  injurious  influence  on  school  work  and 
school  standards,  I  would  suggest  a  system  that  should  have  as 
its  fundamental  principle  that,  in  no  case,  either  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  same  institution,  or  in  the 
l)romotion  from  one  institution  to  another,  should  the  result  of 
a  single  set  of  examinations  be  the  sole  factor  considered;  that, 
as  a  principle  of  almost  equal  importance,  teachers  in  sending 
l)upils  for  examination  should  have  the  privilege,  or  better  the 
duty,  of  sending  with  their  list  of  candidates  a  grading  that 
should  truthfully  represent  their  standing  in  the  school  work 
in  the  subjects  presented,  accompanied  by  such  brief  com¬ 
ments  on  the  individuals  as  would  he  of  value  to  an  examiner. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  these  facts  and  comments  in  the 
cases  of  candidates  for  Harvard  could  he  sent  in  by  each  school 
on  one  sheet  similar  to  that  now'  sent  to  us  by  the  college  with 
the  results  of  the  examinations;  this  sheet  could  take  the  place 
of  the  i)rescnt  complicated  certificates  for  each  individual;  one 
for  preliminary  examination,  another  for  honorable  dismiss,al, 
another  for  postponing  candidates,  and  still  another  containing 
opinions  and  advice  as  to  individual  character.  These  sheets 
should  he  consulted  before  credits,  conditions,  or  doubtful  pas.s- 
marks  are  assigned;  and,  if  found  to  he  in  general  harmony 
with  the  results  of  the  examinations,  should  have  the  balance 
of  power  in  deciding  particular  questions  of  doubt. 

I  believe  that  if  the  colleges  would  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  schools  to  the  extent  indicated,  the  response  from  the 
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schools  and  from  their  pupils  would  be  instantaneous,  that  a 
standard  of  scholarship  that  is  now  confined  to  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  would  become  general,  and  that  examinations,  tho 
deprived  of  a  part  of  their  influence, — the  illegitimate  part,  I 
think, — would  have  an  influence  upon  school  work  such  as  they 
have  not  yet  had  in  producing  thoro  scholarship  and  the  ready 
command  of  one’s  faculties. 

Edgar  H.  Nichols 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School, 

Camuridge,  Mass. 


IV 


THE  CROWDED  CURRICULUM' 

George  H.  Browne,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  councilors  that  they  might  put  a 
snapper  to  this  morning’s  whip  in  the  form  of  resolutions  to 
be  presented  to  the  College.  The  Faculty,  resting  in  its  well- 
earned  repose,  undoubtedly  has  left  the  new  requirements  with 
us  as  settled  for  some  time.  Without  further  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  those  requirements  and  their  new  definitions,  it  seems 
to  the  councilors  that  there  is  a  perfectly  easy,  simple  way  in 
which  relief  from  the  crowded  curriculum  can  be  immediately 
obtained;  and  that,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty,  the  schools  can  be  left  free  to  do  their  legitimate  work, 
in  their  own  way,  as  Mr.  Nichols  has  just  outlined. 

The  testimony  given  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that,  whether  the  curriculum  is  crowded 
all  along  the  line  or  not,  it  is  the  universal  experience  that  the 
preliminary  year  is  congested.  Of  course  in  my  brief  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  whole  question  I  may  be  unduly  influenced  by  the 
experience  of  my  own  school,  which  has  an  eight-years’  course. 
In  the  public  schools  it  may  be  that  in  the  preliminary  year  the 
pupils  are  older;  but  in  my  opinion  this  congestion  very  often 
comes  at  a  critical  period  in  a  boy’s  life.  I  have  seen  prelimi¬ 
nary  boys  grow  si.x  inches  in  one  year :  they  are  getting  to  be 
the  older  boys  in  the  school,  they  are  getting  on  athletic  teams, 
they  are  beginning  to  go  into  society — there  are  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  distractions  without  number  that  make  this 
year  somehow  the  hardest  year  of  their  whole  school  and  col¬ 
lege  life. 

Now  there  is  an  immediate  relief  that  can  be  secured.  In 
the  natural  development  of  a  long,  continuous  course,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  many  boys  on  several  subjects  are  ripe  for  their 
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examinations  at  least  a  year  before  they  are  now  admitted  to 
examination  by  the  college.  They  frequently  can  pass  a  better 
examination,  too,  both  in  the  matter  of  marks  and  in  the  effect 
on  their  own  education,  than  they  can  the  next  year,  with  all 
its  distractions.  The  best  time  to  pick  fruit  is  when  it  is  ripe. 
Bananas  and  pears,  to  be  sure,  may  mellow,  if  picked  green; 
but  if  a  boy  takes  an  examination  too  soon  he  doesn’t  mellow; 
and  if  too  late,  he  just  as  surely  grows  stale  as  an  overripe 
pear;  and  there  is  inevitable  educational  waste  in  trying  to  keep 
subjects  fresh  that  have  done  their  work.  Now  why  shouldn’t 
the  college  grant  to  schools,  whenever  they  request  it,  permis¬ 
sion  to  send  their  boys  up  when  they  are  ripe?  The  council 
offers  this  as  the  first  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  a  candidate  for  admission  to  college  be 
allowed  to  divide  his  preliminary  examination  into  two  parts, 
to  be  taken  in  successive  years. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  little  relief  at  present  can  come  from 
this  permission  to  schools  that  have  only  a  four-years’  course; 
but  in  behalf  of  the  longer  courses,  allow  me  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  association  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  four 
capital  subjects — language  (ancient  and  modern),  history, 
mathematics,  and  science — a  total  of  eighteen  points  in  the 
new  requirements  now  available  for  examination  the  year  be¬ 
fore  the  present  examination.  For  the  sake  of  continuity  it 
may  be  advisable  to  prescribe  that  both  French  and  German, 
both  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  should  not  be  offered  the 
same  year.  That  would  reduce  the  possibility  to  fourteen. 
At  least  two  of  tbe  scientific  subjects  are  available  in  a  five- 
years’  course,  making  an  easy  probability,  with  elementary 
Latin,  of  seven  or  eleven  points  in  the  first  preliminary  exami¬ 
nation. 

The  determining  principle  of  choice,  however,  should  be  not 
what  subjects  an  ambitious  teacher  may  think  he  can  possibly 
get  out  of  the  way  by  crowding  his  boys  in  on,  but  what  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  due  course  of  a  boy’s  natural  development  he  is 
better  prepared  for  examination  in  than  later.  At  present  five 
hours  or  eight  points  must  be  secured,  or  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  does  not  stand.  If  there  ever  was  any  valid  reason 
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for  that  restriction,  it  might  be  left  now;  but  I  doubt  if  there 
ever  was  much  reason  for  it.  It  is  chiefly  a  tradition  now; 
and  if  the  examination  is  confined  to  three  consecutive  years, 
the  need  of  it  would  seem  to  disappear.  Therefore  the  council 
offers  this  as  a  second  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  successful  examination  in  any  subject  in 
which  a  candidate  is  duly  recommended  as  prepared,  shall  count 
for  admission. 

The  dean  remarked  to  me  day  before  yesterday  that  com¬ 
plaint  about  Harvard  examinations  is  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  schools  about  Boston.  He  doesn’t  hear  so  much 
about  it  in  New  York  and  the  West;  there  the  examinations 
are  welcomed  as  raising  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  thruout  the  schools.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  schools  here,  I  think,  have  no  quarrel  with  the  require¬ 
ments  as  a  standard  of  attainment;  but  there  are  and  long  have 
been  several  schools  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  England,  that 
have  not  been  wholly  dependent  upon  Harvard  College  for 
their  standard;  and  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  from  geographical 
situation  or  from  the  large  number  of  their  pupils  who  go  to 
Harvard  College,  to  be  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
examinations.  The  requirements  are  well  enough;  what  does 
the  mischief  is  the  way  the  examinations  on  them  are  con¬ 
ducted.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  perhaps  as  high  a  grade  as  the  col¬ 
lege  can  set  for  a  universal  pass-mark;  but  it  is  low  for  a  school 
standard ;  and  the  college,  by  making  its  examinations  the  sole 
test  of  the  quality  of  the  preparation,  makes  it  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  schools  to  e.xact  a  higher  standard,  especially  of 
the  unambitious,  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  who  calculate, 
on  the  basis  of  the  successful  experience  of  their  indolent 
predecessors,  that  they  can  safely  run  their  luck  and  get  in  on  a 
cram,  regardless  of  their  school  record. 

Now  we  are  reminded  that  the  new  certificates  that  schools 
send  up  as  to  the  boy’s  record  and  character  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  more  than  we  think.  The  committee  on  admission 
examinations  meets,  and  these  certificates,  classified,  pigeon¬ 
holed,  and  in  possession  of  a  member,  are  consulted  whenever 
doubtful  cases  come  up — doubtful  whether  a  boy  shall  receive 
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honors  or  be  conditioned.  Well,  I  didn’t  know  that  until  day 
before  yesterday.  Did  you  know  it?  Do  the  boys  know  it? 
There  is  the  whole  point.  If  the  college  examiners  would, 
simply  in  a  line  in  their  catalog,  announce  that  this  is  so,  re¬ 
serving  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  how  much  the 
school  record  shall  count,  and  of  estimating  the  quality,  the 
genuineness,  the  honesty  of  the  certificates,  from  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  school,  from  their  previous  experience  in  similar 
cases,  or  in  any  way  they  please — if  they  would  simply  offi¬ 
cially  announce  that  the  school  record  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  it  would  do  more  to  enable  school  teachers  to  establish 
and  maintain  their  own  standard  of  scholarship  in  their  own 
schools  independent  of  this  insidious  fifty  per  cent,  pass-mark, 
and  thus  raise  the  tone  and  quality  of  school  work,  than  all  the 
improvements  in  the  requirements  for  admission  have  done 
since  preliminaries  were  established  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Therefore  the  council  offers  as  a  third  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  in  doubtful  cases  of  failure  or  credit,  the 
candidate’s  school  record  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  results  of  his  admission  examination. 

Now  without  undertaking  to  forestall  any  discussion  of  these 
papers,  the  council  would  like  it  e.xceedingly  if  the  association 
should  vote  that  all  or  any  part  of  these  recommendations 
should  be  presented  to  the  board  of  college  examiners.  The 
resolutions  are  not  offered  as  a  panacea  to  all  schools  or  as  man¬ 
datory  upon  any.  They  d(j  not  mean  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  candidate  to  enter  college  with  less  work — only  with  less 
friction  and  less  waste.  Their  adoption  would  require  no 
throes  on  the  part  of  the  faculty;  a  sub-committee  could  easily 
put  them  into  the  catalog. 

John  B.  Diman,  Principal  of  St.  George’s  School,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.: 

I  was  wholly  unaware  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
that  these  resolutions  were  to  be  offered.  These  are  of  such  a 
concrete  and  practical  character  that  I  should  suppose  that  they 
would  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  are  here  engage  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest. 
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I  had  not  supposed,  myself,  that  there  was  such  an  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  relief  to  the  congested  program,  if  it  is  con¬ 
gested,  as  is  suggested  by  the  councilors.  These  three  reso¬ 
lutions  that  have  just  been  offered  certainly  in  many  ways  seem 
to  meet  the  case  so  admirably  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
discussion.  I  hope  they  will  pass,  though  I  do  not  know  with 
what  favor  the  university  will  receive  them — I  hope  with  good 
attention.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  any  such  immediate  relief.  My  own  point  of  view  is  that 
of  one  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  a  private  school, 
and  a  school  which  has  a  six-years’  course.  That  being  the 
case,  one  looks  at  the  question  with  very  different  eyes,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  from  a  public  school  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  the  first  two  papers,  while 
both  emphasizing  that  there  was  a  congested  state  of  things, 
seemed  to  come  to  two  quite  opposite  conclusions.  Mr.  Amen, 
I  think,  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  there  were  really  un¬ 
due  expectations,  that  it  called  for  more  than  our  students 
could  do,  than  scholars  in  the  secondary  schools  could  accom¬ 
plish.  Mr.  Thayer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  was 
not  expected,  but  that  not  enough  time  was  given  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  course.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  unfortunate 
to  indorse  the  opinion  that  our  present  standard  is  too  high, 
because  that  would  be,  among  other  things,  a  public  profession 
that  we  cannot  do  in  our  schools  or  that  our  boys  are  unable 
to  do  what  it  is  well  known  that  boys  of  the  same  age  or  even 
younger  do  abroad.  There  may  not  be  quite  the  same  variety, 
but  in  the  English  and  Continental  schools  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  whatever  but  what  the  power  evinced  and  the  maturity  of 
the  studies  reached  exceeds  that  I  should  suppose  demanded  by 
our  present  standards.  So  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  expectations  at  present  were  unduly  high. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  does  see  the  advantages  of  a  six-years’ 
course  to  understand  what  the  very  great  difficulties  are  in 
making  an  articulation  even  in  public  schools  in  different 
grades  between  the  grammar  and  the  high  that  will  bring  some 
of  the  advantages  that  are  secured  by  this  long  period.  A 
private  school  teacher  must  be  under  some  radical  disqualifi- 
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cation  to  estimate  the  circumstances  as  they  present  themselves 
to  one  who  has  taught  in  a  public  school,  because  that,  to  us, 
simple  solution  seems  to  be  beset  with  so  many  difficulties. 

That  the  four-years’  course  with  the  present  expectations  is 
inadequate,  goes  almost  without  saying.  Take  that  one  item 
in  the  first  column  of  the  schedule,  where  Latin  is  studied  for 
eight  periods  in  a  week.  That  in  itself  would  be  enough,  I 
should  suppose,  with  the  other  demands  made  upon  the  student 
in  that  year,  to  condemn  the  idea  that  that  can  be  brought  into 
four  years. 

Now  if  forced  to  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  either 
that  too  much  is  expected  or  else  that  we  have  got  to  have 
longer  time,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  question  but  what 
in  the  public  schools  some  of  these  subjects  have  got  to  be 
brought  down  into  the  grades  that  come  before  the  high  school 
period.  I  think  it  was  the  first  speaker  who  said  that  this  has 
been  tried,  and  in  many  cases  not  proved  successful ;  it  has  also 
been  tried,  and  in  the  case  of  some  studies  proved  successful. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  shorter  means  of  relief  which  the 
councilors  suggest,  it  seems  to  me  that  among  the  ultimate 
aims  which  we  should  put  before  us,  this  must  be  one  of  the 
most  important. 

But  the  difficulty  perhaps  comes  from  an  unwillingness  to 
take  in  good  faith  what  really  are  the  demands,  or  the  legiti¬ 
mate  demands,  of  the  modern  curriculum.  That  curriculum 
has  not  really  been  defined.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  it  is  what  Harvard  University  demands  from  those  who 
are  going  to  send  boys  to  her,  but  Harvard  itself  is  framing 
these  requirements  on  a  theory  of  what  the  curriculum  really 
should  be,  and  much  of  the  difficulty,  I  should  think,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  that  theory  is  not  realized  in  practice. 

For  instance,  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  theory  to  try  to 
crowd  into  the  hours  in  which  we  have  pupils  all  the  subjects 
that  we  can  possibly  give  them.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  we  should  so  divide  the  whole  field  of  human  learning  that 
we  should  be  able  to  give  thoroly  some  representative  and  typi¬ 
cal  subject  in  all  of  the  great  branches.  In  all  of  the  great 
branches  of  human  learning  the  secondary  schools  should  be 
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able  to  take  up  one  typical  subject.  If  this  were  done,  and  if 
the  sacrifices  were  made  necessary  to  secure  this  ideal,  I  think 
the  difficulties  threatening  from  both  sides  would  be  removed. 
In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  bring  in  every 
subject  that  could  be  thought  of,  a  multifarious  quantity  of  un¬ 
related  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  power  would  be  given 
by  the  thoro  pursuit  of  the  subjects  that  are  given,  power  would 
be  given  to  the  pupil  to  pursue  any  other  subjects  in  the  same 
general  branches  with  which  they  are  related.  It  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  if 
its  activities  are  stimulated  in  their  main  functions,  that  interest 
itself  will  stimulate  them  to  investigate  in  all  the  realms  of 
knowledge  that  lie  about;  that  subjects  are  so  related  that  if  we 
take  some  characteristic  subject  from  the  main  branches, 
gradually  as  we  pursue  them  for  collateral  interests  they  will 
overlap  each  other.  Now  I  should  think  that  the  requirements 
made  for  college,  while  they  are  approximating  this  ideal,  have 
not  reached  it.  I  do  not  see,  as  has  been  suggested  by  one  of 
the  other  speakers,  why,  if  this  is  the  case  (and  I  think  it  is  the 
theory  on  which  the  examinations  are  made),  those  who  are 
going  to  take  a  full  classical  course  should  be  required  to  take 
so  much  mathematics  as  they  are  forced  to  take;  or  perhaps 
why  those  who  are  going  to  take  the  full  academic  course 
should  take  so  much  at  times  of  the  classical  course.  This 
would  not  give  immediate  relief,  but  at  all  events  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  could  be  so  framed  that  we  should  aim  at  giving  thoro 
instruction  in  representative  branches  of  study,  I  do  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  danger  of  a  congested  course. 

Short  of  this,  and  again  without  reference  to  the  relief 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  councilors,  I  should  suppose 
that  there  were  some  palliatives  which  might  be  at  present  re¬ 
sorted  to.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  realized  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  subjects  all  the  help  that  one  can  give  another. 
Of  course  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  that.  We  have  not 
heard  so  much  to-day  as  a  few  years  ago  on  the  correlation  of 
studies,  but  if  a  great  amount  of  time  is  given  to  classics,  as  it 
now  is,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  put  in  the  position  of  servants 
to  whom  much  has  been  given  and  from  whom  much  shall  be 
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required.  I  should  think  adequate  treatment  of  studies  of 
this  branch  in  the  curriculum  ought  to  do  very  much  more  than 
it  has  so  far  done  in  preparing  boys  or  pupils  in  coming  to  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  English  work.  Certainly  it  ought 
to  prepare  them  much  more  thoroly  than  it  does  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  parts  of  English  grammar,  and  I  should  think  in  the 
purely  literary  parts  much  more  should  be  expected  from  it  as 
well. 

But  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  resolutions  have  been  put 
before  us,  I  think  that  the  main  discussion  should  come  upon 
them,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be  said  and  what  is 
to  be  said  on  that  subject. 

El'Gexe  D.  Russell, of  the  High  School,  Lynn, Mass.: 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  speak  of  in  connection  with  the 
resolutions.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  marplot,  but  still  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  body  to  the  fact  that  the  main  feature 
of  the  resolutions,  that  of  a  divided  preliminary,  will  work  no 
benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  public  high  schools.  In  this  com¬ 
monwealth  there  are  only  twenty  high  schools  which  have 
more  than  a  four-years’  course;  the  great  majority  have  only 
four  years.  W'e  can’t  get  pupils  ready  before  the  end  of  the 
third  year  to  take  any  e.xaminations  as  things  stand  now,  so 
that  the  relief  which  will  come  to  the  twenty  schools  and  to 
the  private  schocds  with  longer  terms  will  not  come  to  most 
public  high  schools.  Possibly  there  would  be  a  little  benefit. 
I  can  see  one  gain  now.  Pupils  who  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  major  part  of  the  examinations, 
and  will  not  be  able  in  another  year  to  take  the  rest,  might 
be  allowed  to  take  a  few  of  the  examinations  and  told  frankly 
that  they  must  make  their  course  five  years,  whether  the  course 
of  the  school  is  four  years  or  not.  There  would  be  that  gain. 

But  there  is  another  matter,  something  which  could  be  added 
easily  to  these  resolutions  and  which  would  contribute  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  needs  of  the  public  high  schools  of  a  four-years’ 
course,  and  that  would  be  that  the  colleges  should  give  credit 
for  preliminary  subjects  when  the  pupil  passes  the  advanced 
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subjects.  For  instance,  when  a  pupil  takes  advanced  Latin, 
the  college  authorities  should  give  him  credit  for  preliminary 
Latin;  when  he  takes  advanced  Greek,  credit  for  preliminary 
Greek,  and  so  on  whenever  preliminary  and  advanced  sub¬ 
jects  are  of  the  same  kind.  This  might  call  for  a  certificate 
from  the  principal  that  a  boy  had  completed  the  preliminary 
work  satisfactorily. 

This  is  how  it  would  work :  The  boys  who  go  from  my 
school  now  will  take  eighteen  points  for  their  preliminaries. 
It  is  a  tremendous  load  for  them  to  carry.  With  some  such 
provision  as  this,  I  should  say  to  my  boys  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
“  You  will  omit  the  preliminaries,  for  next  year  you  will  be 
in  good  trim  to  take  the  advanced  examinations,  better,  in  fact, 
than  you  are  now  to  take  the  preliminary.”  I  think  most 
teachers  in  public  high  schools  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  present  definition  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  get  boys 
ready  for  the  preliminary.  We  must  not  only  do  what  we 
have  done  in  the  translation  of  prose,  we  must  not  only  make 
the  pupil  ready  to  translate  an  easy  passage  of  poetry  at  sight, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  translate  a  difficult  one  if  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  translate  an  easy  one  under  conditions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  got  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  composition  work 
that  didn’t  come  before.  If  we  can  postpone  this  and  say  to 
the  boy,  “  You  will  be  all  right  next  year  when  you  take  the 
advanced  examination,”  for  credit  will  be  given  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination,  there  will  be  great  relief. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  marplot;  I  do  not  want  to  offer  an 
amendment,  unless  it  is  wholly  acceptable  to  the  councilors. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  it  will  work  relief.  Someone  will  tell  you 
so  if  it  is  otherwise,  I  am  quite  sure. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  point  made  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  examinations — which  brings  up  the  matter  of  certifica¬ 
tion.  It  was  adroitly  concealed  in  the  paper,  but  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  wants  to  send  boys  to  examination  in 
subjects  and  send  with  the  boy  the  statement  that  he  is  not 
much  of  a  boy  in  that  subject,  and  has  been  doing  superficial 
work.  Supposing  that  boy  passes  that  examination.  Lots 
of  them  do  it.  I  have  been  surprised.  Boys  that  have  been 
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frowned  upon  by  teachers  as  utterly  worthless  have  gone 
down  and  hoodwinked  the  Harvard  authorities  into  giving  a 
credit  in  Greek,  for  instance.  I  remember  one  boy  distinctly 
who  did  it.  His  teacher  had  no  faith  in  his  ability  to  pass  the 
examination,  but  there  was  something  there.  He  could  not 
have  done  it  without  ability.  He  was  an  indifferent  sort  of  a 
fellow,  but  there  was  something  there.  Let  this  boy  go  to 
the  examination  with  the  statement  proposed  here.  We  will 
suppose  the  college  authorities  turn  him  down.  The  irate 
\  father  goes  to  Cambridge  because  the  boy  tells  him  he  knows 

he  did  it  all  right — he  knows,  too;  and  the  dean,  who  is  a  very 
frank  man,  will  say,  “  Yes,  your  boy  passed  in  that  subject, 
but  the  principal  of  the  school  stated  he  had  been  doing  very 
superficial  work,  and  as  his  grade  was  not  very  high,  we,  not 
having  great  confidence  in  him,  did  not  give  him  credit.”  Now 
who  wants  to  be  that  principal  after  that?  No  one,  if  he  is 
in  the  public  school ;  he  can’t  be  in  my  latitude  and  longitude. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  overcrowded  curriculum: 
There  is  no  doubt  it  is  overcrowded.  In  my  own  school  the 
first  year  takes  25  periods  a  week  of  nearly  50  minutes.  Mili¬ 
tary  drill  Or  physical  culture,  music  and  declamation  consume 
3  of  the  25,  leaving  22  available  periods.  In  the  Junior  or 
first  year — I  give  them  first  and  second  for  your  benefit — in 
the  first  year,  of  course,  19  hours  are  required  of  those  who 
take  the  maximum  college  course,  the  second  year  21  hours, 
the  third  year  22  hours  (that  is,  that  pupil  has  not  a  single 
study  period),  the  last  year  19  hours.  The  last  year  is  made 
a  little  lighter  because  we  want  to  make  allowance  for  those 
boys  who  are  not  able  to  carry  the  whole  load  of  the  prelimi¬ 
naries.  Now  that  is  too  much  in  four  years,  with  all  the  out¬ 
side  obligations  that  come,  and  you  know  what  they  are. 

There  are  two  ends  at  which  this  pressure  is  felt — the 
upper  and  the  lower.  I  think  we  have  all  given  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lower.  It  hasn’t  occurred  to  anyone  to  suggest 
there  was  a  chance  for  relief  from  the  upper  part.  Now 
Harvard  College  calls  for  power,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
if  Harvard  College  called  for  only  22  instead  of  26  points, 
we  could  get  more  power  than  we  can  now  with  pupils. 
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I  believe  that  one  classic  language  taught  as  we  could 
teach  it  under  those  conditions  would  yield  more  power 
in  that  direction  than  two.  I  know  there  is  chance  to  shape 
our  course  now,  but  it  is  the  maximum  26  that  we  have  to 
reach.  More  time  could  be  given  to  English  than  we  can 
give  now.  I  can’t  give  the  amount  that  Exeter  gives;  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  I  give  10  hours  where  this  program  of  Exeter  gives 
12.  I  can’t  get  12.  More  attention  could  be  given  to  history. 
I  don’t  need  to  stop  to  discuss  this.  I  think  that  anyone  who 
will  give  it  serious  consideration  can  see  that  power  comes,  not 
from  the  multitude  of  subjects,  but  from  the  way  in  which  the 
subjects  are  treated  and  taught  and  managed,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  can  give  greater  power  with  not  so  many  points  required. 

You  may  say,  “  If  you  are  going  to  get  as  much  power,  why 
won’t  you  be  as  much  crowded  ?  ”  The  relief  will  come  in  not 
having  to  handle  so  many  subjects.  There  is  a  certain  loss  of 
power  in  stopping  on  something  you  are  doing  and  doing  well, 
and  beginning  on  something  else  and  taking  that  only  a  short 
while.  Or,  better,  there  is  loss  of  power  in  stopping  some¬ 
thing  you  can  very  soon  get  well,  and  starting  on  something 
else  and  getting  up  to  the  same  point  and  stopping  there. 

The  other  chance  for- relief  is  the  one  that  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  that  is  in  the  lower  schools.  The  enrichment  of  the 
lower  schools  has  not  helped  us  a  particle.  What  they  have 
gained  in  algebra  they  have  lost  in  arithmetic.  One  of  the 
speakers  spoke  of  fractions  and  crossing  the  Delaware,  from 
ten  to  twelve.  If  it  does  take  up  the  time,  they  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  fractions;  when  they  get  to  the  high  school  they  don’t  re¬ 
member  the  principles.  That  is  where  I  think  the  abolishment 
of  examinations  has  been  a  bad  thing.  If  we  could  have  en¬ 
trance  examinations,  it  would  make  a  great  difference  for  us. 
W’e  should  know  at  once  where  we  had  to  begin  and  what  we 
had  to  deal  with. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  F.  A.  Tupper,  and  seconded,  that 
the  resolutions  as  read  by  i\Ir.  Browne,  for  the  councilors,  be 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

Professor  Schilling,  Harvard  University: 

Mr.  President,  are  we  quite  ready  to  vote  as  yet?  I  feel  as 
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tho  I  needed  more  light  on  some  points.  With  regard  to  the 
point  of  the  division  of  the  preliminary  admission  e.xamina- 
tion,  I  can  speak  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  of 
German,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience.  I  cpiite  agree 
with  Mr.  Browne  that  the  proper  time  for  picking  fruit  is  when 
it  is  ripe.  The  trouble  is  that  if  you  pick  that  fruit  two  or 
three  years  before  it  is  intended  to  be  consumed,  you  have  got 
to  provide  a  system  of  cold  storage  to  keep  it  fresh,  otherwise 
it  will  be  somewhat  mushy  when  it  gets  to  college.  The 
trouble  is  those  who  are  examined  in  elementary  German  drop 
it  and  then  come  to  us  and  want  to  continue  German.  These 
men,  especially  if  they  are  of  the  kind  that  have  had  one  year 
of  German  and  have  been  pushed  along  rapidly,  have  forgotten 
at  least  one-half  of  what  they  learned  before.  A  lot  of  new 
subjects  have  been  crowded  into  their  heads,  and  what  they 
had  acquired  previously  under  high  pressure  likewise  has 
evaporated  in  good  part.  We  have  no  end  of  trouble  in  classi¬ 
fying  those  men  and  giving  them  proper  attention.  That  is 
one  objection.  The  schools  could  help  us  by  insisting  that 
these  men  should  continue  their  German.  If,  for  instance,  an 
amendment  could  be  added  to  the  effect  that  elementary  Ger¬ 
man  cannot  be  counted  as  a  preliminary  subject  unless  ad¬ 
vanced  German  be  offered  in  the  final  examination,  that  would 
help  us  out  of  all  our  trouble,  but  I  imagine  that  a  good  many 
teachers  would  not  approve  of  that.  I  am  only  suggesting 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  college  instructor. 

In  regard  to  the  second  matter,  the  counting  of  individual 
points,  individual  subjects,  as  soon  as  the  examination  is 
passed  by  the  candidate  and  in  any  number  of  subjects  that 
the  candidate  may  be  ready  to  pass  in — that  is  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  subject.  It  involves  a  good  many  practical  difficulties, 
not  only  of  bookkeeping  but  of  other  kinds,  too.  I  am  not  at 
all  clear  about  that  in  my  mind. 

I  feel  more  strongly  on  the  third  point,  that  the  opinion  of 
teachers  of  candidates  should  be  taken  into  account.  I  have 
always  very  strongly  favored  such  a  course,  and  have  always 
done  it  wherever  I  could  in  the  case  of  such  students  with 
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whose  admission  I  had  personally  to  do.  But  there  are  enor¬ 
mous  difificulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  system. 

In  the  first  place,  as  was  suggested,  it  would  tend  to  keep 
very  many  secondary  school  principals  constantly  in  hot  water. 
The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  give  fair  letters, 
at  least,  to  the  candidates  would  be  enormous;  and  those  of  us 
who  have  had  to  do  with  certificates  of  that  sort  from  second¬ 
ary  schools  the  country  over  know  by  experience  how  great 
the  difference  is  in  the  value  of  such  recommendations.  We 
can’t  possibly  know  all  tbe  schools  personally;  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools  remain  to  us  more  or  less  unknown  or 
only  theoretically  known,  and  we  don’t  know  just  what  weight 
to  attach  to  certain  statements  of  individual  teachers.  That 
is  not  saying  anything  against  the  teachers  whatever;  it  is  a 
fact  concerning  human  nature.  If  we  allow  such  letters  to 
weigh  from  schools  where  we  know  just  what  such  statements 
are  worth,  it  seems  to  be  applying  the  system  very  unevenly. 
The  question  is.  Is  that  fair  to  the  others?  Is  it  not  better  to 
have  a  more  or  less  mechanical  system  which  will  at  least  work 
in  harmony,  where  every  man  shall  have  the  same  chance? 
That  I  understand  will  be  one  of  the  main  objections  to  tbe 
practical  introduction  of  any  such  system  in  our  practice  in 
admitting  candidates. 

Just  one  word  more,  about  some  objections  Mr.  Nichols 
raised  to  our  examination  papers.  Every  practical  teacher 
knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  in  certain  subjects  in  a  single  examination.  We  are 
very  well  aware  of  that  here,  and  many  of  our  troubles  in  the 
elementary  college  course  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  these 
tests ;  but  as  far  as  honest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
prepare  the  examinations  can  bring  such  papers  nearer  perfec¬ 
tion,  we  are  trying  to  do  it,  even  in  regard  to  the  English,  which 
Mr.  Nichols  finds  sometimes  a  little  oblique,  a  little  obscure. 
At  least  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  whole  admission 
committee  (ten  or  twelve  members  of  the  faculty)  sat  on  every 
single  paper — sat  on  it  too  much.  I  thought.  Every  comma 
was  scrutinized,  and  the  members  of  the  English  department 
there  had  a  special  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves,  and 
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they  did.  It  is  a  very  common  experience  that  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  making  out  this  paper,  knowing  clearly 
what  he  n-teans,  thinks  he  expresses  that  clearly,  of  course. 
The  others  say  that  he  does  not.  I  think  that  has  in  the  last 
years  been  obviated.  Of  course  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
any  such  obscurities  pointed  out,  but  I  should  be  surprised  if 
any  such  cases  had  escaped  our  vigilant  members  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  committee. 

A  Voice  :  One  did  last  year. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it.  As  to  the  papers  themselves — here 
again  I  speak  of  the  modern  English  papers — it  is  true  there, 
too,  that  men  get  through  without  the  preparation  they  ought 
to  have  had,  or  with  less  preparation  than  ought  to  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  get  thru.  But  in  the  first  place,  in  the  papers  we 
endeavor  to  make  our  statements  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
the  least  possibility  or  chance  for  passing  a  man  in  a  spot 
where  he  happened  to  have  crammed  in  the  last  few  days.  I 
don’t  see  how  that  is  possible  in  the  German  papers,  for 
example.  If,  by  accident,  one  passage  in  the  paper  is  familiar 
to  him,  the  disparity  between  it  and  the  others  will  at  once 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  reader.  I  think  it  is  the  same  with 
other  language  papers. 

Then  again,  it  is  a  great  question  in  my  mind  whether  in 
some  cases  injustice  might  not  be  worked  by  heeding  too  much 
the  opinion  of  the  previous  teacher.  I  say  it  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect.  If  we  aim  at  power  rather  than  actual  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  through  hard  work,  grinding,  the  question  is  whether 
a  sight  examination  has  not  many  advantages  over  the  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  the  schoolroom — not  in  every  respect;  I,  for  my 
part,  would  prefer  the  practical  test.  But  taking  the  situation 
as  it  is,  if  a  boy  takes  a  sight  paper — a  boy  who  has  been  loaf¬ 
ing  more  or  less  perhaps,  neglecting  his  work  in  German,  we 
will  say.  at  school,  with  whom  his  teacher  has  lost  patience  and 
set  down  as  a  fraud,  a  shirk — that  boy  may  after  all  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  capacity,  more  than  his  teacher  thinks  he  has.  If  he 
does  that  paper  fairly  well,  there  must  be  capacity  in  him  for 
language.  If  we  aim  at  power  rather  than  a  certain  sum  of 
facts  acquired,  I  don’t  know  but  what  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
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be  said  for  that  test  and  for  the  boy  that  can  stand  it.  If  he  is 
a  boy  that  rises  to  an  emergency  and  does  the  very  most  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  may  have  of  the  grammatical  facts,  I 
don’t  know  but  what  on  the  whole  that  boy  will  accomplish 
more  in  life,  where  just  such  qualities  tell,  than  the  faithful 
boy  who  has  got  his  head  chock  full  of  grammatical  facts  but 
can’t  do  much  with  them.  I  think  every  teacher  instinctively 
prefers  the  faithful  boy. 

Mr.  William  Gallagher,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

The  President  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  coun¬ 
cilors.  I  would  say  for  them  that  I  don’t  think  they  have  the 
slightest  idea  that  in  presenting  these  resolutions  they  have 
presented  a  perfect  scheme  by  any  means.  I  do  not  recall  now 
anything  that  has  been  said  that  did  not  come  before  the  coun¬ 
cilors  in  the  course  of  their  discussion.  There  was  this  feel¬ 
ing  :  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  find  some  relief.  The  scheme 
could  be  better,  but  here  is  an  opportunity  to  find  relief  in  some 
directions.  We  thought  it  wise  to  lay  it  before  this  body.  If 
this  body  thought  well  to  offer  it  to  the  college,  well  and  good; 
if  this  body  thought  it  best  to  lay  it  aside,  well  and  good.  Then 
if  it  came  before  the  faculty,  and  they  decided  this  scheme  was 
loose  and  imperfect,  well  and  good.  We  have  simply  tried  as 
an  association  to  do  something,  seeking  relief.  I  think  that 
was  the  object  of  the  councilors. 

Mr.  Nichols:  The  last  objection  could  be  met.  The  e.x- 
amination  should  be  in  general  accord  with  the  record.  I 
think  in  no  case  could  the  examination  of  a  boy  who  is  reported 
as  notoriously  poor,  lie  good.  I  should  think  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  pick  out  a  case  where  a  boy  passed  by  luck. 
There  would  be  no  danger  of  injustice  by  the  teacher. 

The  President  ;  Shall  we  act  upon  the  question  ?  It  will 
lie  with  the  association  to  vote  to  recommend  it  to  the  college 
or  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  Latin  School:  I  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  may  be  a  little  premature  for  this  association,  after 
thirty  minutes’  discussion  of  such  a  very  important  matter,  to 
present  it  to  Harvard  College  seriously  to  be  acted  upon.  I 
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am  very  ready,  myself,  to  vote  for  these  resolutions.  Perhaps 
five  or  six  years  ago,  I  spcjke  on  this  very  suhjec  of  dividetd 
preliminary  examinations,  so  1  haven’t  any  hesitation  per¬ 
sonally  in  voting  for  these  resolutions.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  and  ought  to  be  thoroly  discussed,  and  that  a 
thoro  discussion  would  add  weight  to  the  recommendation 
when  it  comes  to  Harvard  College. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  resolutions  are  to  be  acted  upon 
at  all,  perhaps  two  verbal  amendments  might  be  needed. 

As  I  understood  the  second  resolution,  it  proposed  that  a  boy 
should  be  examined  in  any  subject.  1  suppose  “  any  subject  ” 
must  be  restricted  by  the  new  definitions  of  Harvard.  In  the 
last  resolution  I  remember  it  said,  “  It  shall  be  considered.”  I 
do  not  think  this  Association  has  any  authority  to  say  to  Har¬ 
vard  College  “  it  shall  be.” 

Personally  I  shcnild  much  prefer  to  see  the  resolutions  laid 
on  the  table. 

Profes.sor  Hanus,  Harvard  University:  If  this  motion  is 
lost,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  would  then  be  in  order  to 
move  that  the  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Association  in 
print,  for  further  consideration;  or  whether  this  vote  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  resolutions  once  for  all,  if  the  motion  is  lost  now. 

1  am  very  much  interested  in  the  general  purport  of  the 
resolutions,  Air.  Chairman.  I  should  very  much  regret  the 
loss  of  the  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  faculty  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  and  by  any  other  faculty  whose  attention  might 
be  called  to  it,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the  question. 

The  President:  1  supposed  if  the  Association  rejected 
these  resolutions,  that  would  be  the  end  of  them.  I  don’t 
know  why  it  would  not  be  comjjetent  for  this  body  to  instruct 
their  councilors  to  re-examine  the  subject  and  present  it  next 
year. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  was  lost. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hanus,  and  seconded,  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  similar  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  in  print  and  submit  them  to  the  Association  between 
this  and  the  next  annual  meeting,  for  final  action  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  motion  was  carried. 
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111  accordance  with  the  above  vote,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  have  since  been  submitted  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  members  of  tbe  Association: 

Since  in  most  scliools  that  prepare  for  college  the  “  preliminary  ”  year, 
from  various  causes,  is  so  congested  as  often  to  impair  good  educational 
results :  and 

Since  pupils  in  the  course  of  their  present  Secondary  Education  are  now 
often  rea<ly  for  examination  in  several  subjects  before  they  are  admitted  to 
examination  by  the  college  ; 

Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  that 
immediate  relief  would  be  afforded  in  the  crowded  year,  and  that  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  college  would  become  more  natural  and  healthy  influ¬ 
ences  in  Secondary  Education  than  they  now  are,  if  the  colleges  would  pub¬ 
lish  officially,  with  their  requirements  for  admission,  the  substance  of  the 
following  proi)ositions  : 

1.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  college  will  be  allowed  to  divide  his  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  into  two  parts,  to  be  taken  in  successive  years. 

2.  Whenever  a  teacher,  before  a  candidate’s  examination  for  admission  to 
College,  submits  the  record  of  his  school  course,  the  college  will  take  this 
record  into  consideration  in  determining  the  result  of  his  examination. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  submits  the  following  additional  proposi¬ 
tions.  No.  3  suggests  a  method  of  dividing  the  preliminary  examination, 
and  No.  4  offers  some  immediate  relief  to  schools  that  cannot  at  present 
avail  themselves  of  the  relief  offered  by  No.  i.  Hut  your  committee  does 
not  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  urge  their  adoption  by  the  col¬ 
leges,  if  by  so  doing  it  imperils  the  fate  of  the  first  two,  which  are  of  prime 
importance. 

3.  A  candidate  will  receive  credit  for  passing  the  examination  in  any 
required  subject  in  which  he  is  recommended  as  prepared,  provided  he 
passes  enough  examinations  in  three  successive  years  to  be  admitted  ;  but 
if  he  fails  to  pass  his  final  examinations  the  first  time,  he  will  receive  no 
credit  for  examinations  passed  in  the  third  year  before  his  final  admission, 
except  in  the  elementary  subjects  in  which  he  offers  the  corresponding 
advanced  subject. 

4.  If  a  candidate  takes  all  his  examinations  without  tlivision,  he  may  be 
relieved  of  examination  in  an  elementary  subject  in  which  he  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  jirepared,  if  he  offers  the  corresponding  advanced  subject,  and 
attains  grade  C. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CON¬ 
TEMPORARY  NEEDS 

When  the  German  commission  which  came  over  to  Chicago 
in  the  Centennial  year  to  make  its  report  upon  education  went 
home,  one  member  of  the  commission  in  searching  for  the 
chief  defect  in  our  American  educational  life  found  it  in  the 
lack  of  the  professional  teacher,  the  lack  of  a  professional  ex¬ 
pert  character  in  the  great  body  of  American  teachers.  “  The 
chief  factor  in  everything,”  he  said,  “  is  the  man,  and  the  chief 
factor  in  the  school  is  the  teacher;  and  the  great  defect  in 
American  educational  life  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  the  trained 
person  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be.”  I  think  he  laid  his  fin¬ 
ger  upon  the  real  danger  spot,  upon  the  place  where  correc¬ 
tion  and  readjustment  are  necessary.  That  readjustment 
is  taking  place;  and  that  is  the  promising  thing  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  recently  read  in  the  last  report,  or  the  last  but  one,  of 
the  secretary  of  our  own  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
that  perhaps  one-third  of  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  to-day 
are  teachers  who  have  had  at  least  a  Normal  School  training: 
and  as  compared  with  early  statistics  that  marks  an  advance. 
That  it  is  to  our  credit  that  one-third  of  our  teachers  have  now 
such  training  is  perhaps  our  shame;  but  we  are  ahead  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  any  other  State.  I  have  read  that  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago  in  the  city  of  ^Milwaukee — I  mention  this  as 
illustrating  the  common  desultoriness  and  flitting  character  of 
the  teacher’s  life — the  personnel  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
changed  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  a  year;  and  I 
have  read  that  there  are  towns  in  Michigan  in  which  the  aver¬ 
age  term  of  teaching  does  not  exceed  four  months.  When 
we  ask  for  the  proper  readjustment  of  the  education  of  the 
country  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  imperative  and  the  most  promising  readjustment  is  in  the 
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creation  of  a  class  of  professional  teachers,  of  teachers  who 
are  to  stay,  of  teachers  who  do  not  regard  their  profession  as 
something  to  be  discredited  by  escaping  from  it,  but  who  mag¬ 
nify  their  profession  and  devote  themselves  earnestly  to  it  as 
their  life  work. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  education 
to  the  needs  of  this  democracy,  the  thing  that  we  chiefly  need 
is  to  make  and  keep  our  education  democratic.  That  is  not  a 
superfluous  thing  to  say.  Democracy  is  not  so  firm  and  sure 
in  this  country,  democracy  is  not  so  certainly  of  the  right  kind 
everywhere,  that  we  do  not  need  to  consider  again  and  again 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  a  true  democratic  and  public  spirit.  W'e  have  worked  by 
many  methods  in  the  development  of  education  in  this  country. 
We  have  our  endowed  universities  and  academies  and  our  State 
institutions,  and  all  have  had  and  have  their  useful  and  proper 
place.  It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  I  remember  that  this 
old  Harvard  College  was  a  State  institution  to  begin  with,  that 
all  the  people  contributed  to  build  it  up,  and  that  its  personal 
or  private  endowment  and  management  only  came  by  and  by. 
The  thing  for  every  one  of  us  to  remember  when  we  consider 
questions  of  education  like  the  present,  the  question  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  education  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  is  that  the 
great  agency  of  education  in  this  country,  the  thing  that,  what¬ 
ever  our  varied  interests,  we  all  need  to  give  chief  attention  to, 
is  the  public  school  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
watch  with  so  much  jealousy  as  any  tendency  which  is  likely 
in  its  development  in  any  way  to  damage  the  public  school,  to 
threaten  to  make  it  in  any  sense  the  school  of  a  class  instead  of 
the  school  of  the  whole  people.  A  democracy  cannot  afford 
class  schools.  We  know,  we  all  concede  and  applaud,  the  splen¬ 
did  work  that  is  l>eing  done  by  many  of  the  private  schools  of 
this  country.  They  are  teaching  us  very  much.  For  many 
of  them  we  are  grateful.  If  they  bring  home  to  us  the  faulty 
conditions  of  much  in  the  public  schools,  they  do  us  good 
service,  and  we  should  profit  by  the  lessons.  But  I  think  it  is 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause  that  many  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  especially  in  our  largest  cities, — more  in  New 
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York  than  in  Boston  as  yet,  but  still  everywhere, — are  with¬ 
drawing  their  children  from  the  public  schools  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  that  personal  connection  and  interest  which  are  the  pledge 
of  intelligent  support.  This  is  a  thing  that  we  should  seri¬ 
ously  consider.  The  republic  cannot  afford  much  of  this. 

Aristotle  said  two  millenniums  ago  that  every  nation  which 
expects  to  endure  should  see  to  it  that  its  people  are  educated  in 
accordance  with  its  own  polity.  I  believe  that  was  a  very  pro¬ 
found  remark;  and  it  is  as  important  for  this  American  re¬ 
public  to-day  as  it  was  for  Aristotle’s  Athens.  I  remember  the 
noble  words  of  Phillips  Brooks  in  that  great  oration  of  his  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  He  wished  devoutly  that  every  boy  and  girl  in 
America  might  at  some  time  be  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  that  they  might  know  the  city,  the  State,  in  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  feel  their  organic  relation  to  the  State 
in  the  very  life  and  working  of  their  education.  It  gives,  he 
truly  felt,  a  training  in  democracy  and  public  spirit,  a  sense  of 
citizenship,  that  nothing  else  can  give  the  boy  so  well. 

It  was  my  fortune  once  to  hear  this  great  Harvard  man, 
Phillips  Brooks, — one  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life  that  we  have  ever  had, — speak  upon  an  educational 
question.  It  was  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  under 
the  old  Marlborough  House,  which  some  here  will  remember. 
I  strayed  in  there  to  the  meeting  of  one  of  our  educational  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  he  was  giving  that  address  which,  now  published, 
is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  you,  upon  Milton  as  an  Edu¬ 
cator.  I  remember  the  admirable  words  in  which  Phillips 
Brooks  put  the  gist  of  that  great  tractate  upon  education,  which 
he  regarded  rightly  as  one  of  the  noblest  programs  of  a  true 
education  which  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man.  Milton, 
he  said,  stood  for  naturalness,  he  stood  for  practicalness,  and 
he  stood  for  nobleness.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
Milton’s  tractate  will  remember  how  richly  and  variedly  it 
illustrates  every  one  of  those  principles.  All  these  thirty  years’ 
controversies  about  language,  all  these  agitations  about  ob¬ 
servation  studies,  have  tended  toward  a  greater  naturalness  in 
education.  The  studies  in  civil  government,  the  new  em- 
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phasis  upon  the  arts  and  crafts,  all  these  practical  things  ^Yhich 
we  welcome,  have  tended  to  make  men  feel  that  education  must 
have  a  definite  end.  We  are  coming  to  Milton’s  naturalness 
and  practicalness;  we  need,  in  our  readjustment,  to  work  for 
his  nobleness. 

Colonel  Higginson,  another  Harvard  fellow-citizen  of  yours, 
and  in  his  field  too  a  great  teacher,  rejoicing  in  one  of  his  old 
essays  that  Puritanism  was  the  bedrock  of  American  life,  and 
urging  that  we  go  on  to  build  upon  that  with  its  great  serious¬ 
ness  and  devotion,  said  that  we  need  to  make  our  Puritanism 
the  Puritanism  of  Milton  and  not  simply  the  Puritanism  of 
Cromwell.  That  was  a  good  saying.  I  am  glad  that  the 
great  Puritan  poet,  who  did  sum  up  all  that  was  fine  in  Puritan¬ 
ism  better,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  other  individual — I  am 
glad  that  this  great  Puritan  left  the  program  of  a  true  educa¬ 
tion  and  that  he  wrote  down  those  principles  which  he  so  nobly 
illustrated  in  his  own  life  and  work.  I  am  not  a  professional 
educator,  and  I  cannot  say  anything  that  is  worth  your  while 
— I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  it  here — about  the  machinery 
of  the  readjustment  of  education.  I  shall  say  something 
about  a  new  principle.  Great  men  all  thru  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  seem  to  be  fellow-citizens  with  men  of  after  times.  All 
sufficiently  great  men  in  the  past  seem  to  look  straight  across 
the  intervening  barriers  or  valleys  and  to  be  with  us  to-day. 
So  it  is  conspicuously  with  Milton;  and  the  work  of  readjust¬ 
ment  of  which  we  are  talking  to-day  was  for  Englishmen  be¬ 
gun  by  Milton  in  that  great  program  of  his  of  which  I  speak. 
As  I  read  anew  that  tractate  upon  education,  I  think  of  almost 
no  lines  that  I  can  urge  with  regard  to  the  desirable  tendencies 
or  aims  of  modern  education  which  he  did  not  strike  out  with 
power  and  with  wonderful  suggestiveness. 

He  struck  at  pedantry,  which  Harvard  University  in  these 
last  thirty  years  has  struck  at.  Half  his  essay  is  devoted  to 
that  thing,  with  reference  chiefly  to  methods  of  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  and  to  the  true  relation  of  language  and  of  literature. 
He  made  such  a  plea  for  observation  and  for  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  nature,  that  the  chief  criticism  which  Dr.  Johnson 
brought  against  Milton,  great  classic  scholar  that  he  was,  was 
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that  of  laying  the  stress  upon  studies  of  nature  and  love  of 
nature,  in  his  theory  of  education,  which  belongs  to  the  ethical 
side  of  life.  It  was  a  most  unjust  criticism;  but  it  emphasizes 
that  factor  in  education  which  Milton  did  make  prominent  and 
which  we  try  to  make  prominent  again  to-day.  This  factor 
must  have  its  rights  in  our  readjustments. 

Then  Milton  made  that  great  plea  of  his  for  beauty;  and  that 
is  a  thing  which  in  this  democracy  we  so  greatly  need  to  em¬ 
phasize  and  keep  at  the  front.  It  seems  almost  as  if  we  were 
in  some  recent  educational  convention,  with  its  disquisitions 
upon  art  studies,  school  decoration,  and  the  rest,  when  we  read 
Milton’s  program  with  its  eloquent  plea  for  spacious  grounds 
and  beautiful  surroundings  for  the  school,  which  are  to  help 
the  young  to  a  noble  mind.  His  emphasis  upon  rural  life  is 
something  which  we  need  more  than  it  was  needed  in  his  time; 
in  this  day  of  great  cities  and  city  congestion,  whose  evils  are 
every  day  brought  home  to  us  so  forcibly,  we  need  in  our  edu¬ 
cation,  our  education  in  cities,  to  arrange  efficiently  for  the 
country  touch,  the  country  side  of  things.  Milton’s  emphasis 
upon  the  Bible  is  an  emphasis  which,  simply  as  literary  stu¬ 
dents,  as  educational  men  and  women,  we  need  to  make  just 
as  strong  to-day  as  he  made  it;  and  there  are  splendid  sigiis 
that  this  is  to  be  done. 

Then  as  to  politics:  this  was  a  cardinal  point  with  Milton 
as  an  educator.  Every  man,  every  boy,  should  be  a  student  of 
politics,  that  he  may  be  a  true  pillar  of  the  state,  said  Milton. 
He  should  have  in  the  schools,  he  said,  such  a  training  in  poli¬ 
tics,  be  given  such  political  principles  and  ideals,  that  in  such 
great  exigencies  as  that  thru  which  England  was  passing  in 
Milton’s  own  time  he  may  not  be  an  unreliable,  shaken  reed, 
a  man  without  political  conscience,  but  a  man  whose  insight 
and  whose  will  may  be  relied  upon.  When  we  talk  of  the 
proper  education  for  this  democracy,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  place  where  we  should  especially  lay  the  stress.  What¬ 
ever  else  we  make  in  our  schools,  we  must  above  all  make  good 
citizens. 

Milton  pleaded  for  the  “strenuous  life”;  and  that  on  all 
sides,  the  athletic  side  as  well  as  others.  You  will  some  of 
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you  remember  his  idea  of  a  sudden  alarm  two  hours  after  din¬ 
ner  which  should  summon  all  the  boys  into  the  battalion — 
somewhat  as  I  have  heard  the  boys  in  your  Cambridge  Manual 
Training  School  are  summoned  to  man  the  machine  and  the 
ladders  for  putting  out  fires. 

For  all  these  things  Milton  pleaded;  but  he  laid  the  stress 
at  last  upon  the  teacher,  just  as  our  German  friend  laid  it.  “  I 
have  made  a  demand.”  he  says,  “  almost  like  that  laid  upon 
Ulysses,” — that  is,  a  demand  upon  the  teacher — for  all  comes 
to  the  teacher;  but  for  the  true  teacher  all,  he  believed,  is  easy. 

Milton  in  two  places,  once  in  the  tractate  on  education  and 
once  in  an  account  of  his  own  studies,  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  illustrations  of  nobleness  which  I  know,  gave  certain 
definitions  of  education.  “  A  complete  and  generous  educa¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “  is  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  private  and  the  public 
offices  of  life.”  Justly,  skillfully,  magnanimously!  Again  in 
his  account  of  his  own  studies  he  says  that  in  the  first  place 
and  above  all  else  he  is  thankful  for  inspiration,  for  that  devo¬ 
tion  which  is  the  prime  element  in  education  and  in  life.  The 
other  elements  in  education,  he  says,  are  “  wide  and  select  read¬ 
ing,  steady  observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  gener¬ 
ous  arts  and  affairs.”  Wide  and  select  reading !  The  culture 
of  Milton  is  what  perhaps  chiefly  impresses  us  as  we  compare 
him  with  many  of  the  Puritans  of  that  time — which,  after  all, 
was  a  cultivated  time.  He  stood  for  culture,  he  stood  for  cour¬ 
age,  and  he  stood  for  service;  and  the  education  which  he 
recommended  tended  to  all  those  things. 

Wide  and  select  reading!  Emerson  once  said,  in  a  much 
better  way  than  I  here  say  it,  that  the  principal  thing,  the  best 
thing,  which  the  university  does  for  a  man  is  to  put  him  in  in¬ 
telligent  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  library;  and  I  think  that 
that  is  the  truth  of  it.  Education  fiualifies  a  man  to  open 
books.  Let  our  education  point  to  the  library;  let  it  fill  our 
young  men  and  women  with  zeal  to  read,  and  to  read  the  best 
books;  make  them  feel  that  they  are  graduated  from  school  and 
college  to  go  on  into  the  book.  That  is  the  true  education 
*  which  brings  a  man  into  fruitful  relation  with  true  books  and 
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with  true  men.  The  forming  of  a  real  friendship  with  a  great 
book  marks  an  epoch  in  a  boy’s  culture.  I  remember  the  splen¬ 
did  impetus  which  two  young  men  got  when  Thucydides  was 
first  opened  to  them,  when  they  read  the  speeches  of  Pericles, 
and  came  to  see  that  those  great  Greek  men  were  men  like  our¬ 
selves,  with  problems  like  our  own  facing  them.  If  a  boy  can 
be  brought  to  love  a  great  book,  if  a  boy  can  be  brought  to  love 
a  great  man — Milton,  Dante.  Lessing,  Mazzini — these  are  the 
things  that  inspire  a  boy  and  put  him  on  the  true  track  of  true 
education. 

Milton,  I  say,  stood  for  culture.  He  stood  for  courage. 
“  Education,”  he  says,  “  should  make  a  man  hate  the  cowardice 
of  doing  wrong.”  He  stood  for  service.  How  it  comes  out 
in  the  prefaces  of  some  of  those  great  pamphlets  of  his.  We 
see  what  a  task  it  was  to  Milton  to  turn  from  that  life  and  those 
studies  which  were  so  dear  to  him,  to  take  part  in  affairs;  but 
he  felt  the  same  stress  of  duty  which  Parker  felt,  which  Fichte 
felt,  which  Whittier,  turning  from  poetry,  felt.  His  educa¬ 
tion,  his  whole  life,  were  of  a  character  that  tended  to  place  duty 
in  the  first  place  with  him  and  to  give  him  that  public  spirit 
which  makes  a  man  a  true  servant  of  the  state.  He  dared  to 
make  mistakes.  He  felt  deeply  and  dared  to  make  mistakes. 
He  was  a  protester,  he  Avas  a  man  the  measure  of  whose  love 
for  any  institution  was  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  that 
greatest  teacher  of  our  century,  the  measure  of  his  longing  to 
make  it  better.  That  enthusiasm,  that  protesting  spirit,  that 
discontent  with  anything  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  contented 
with,  that  love  of  duty  and  of  service,  are  what  we  want  to  have 
in  our  education  to-day  and  always.  Whatever  else  you  put 
into  the  young  American,  put  these  things  in. 

I  have  said  that  we  need  a  great  new  emphasis  upon  democ¬ 
racy.  I  have  just  been  reading  for  the  first  time  those  old 
letters  of  Rudyard  Kipling  upon  American  life.  There  is 
much  sagacity  and  common  sense  in  them.  He  shows  us  that 
here  in  America  a  great  many  things  which  we  have  credited 
to  our  democratic  polity  have  really  been  due  to  our  easy  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  lack  of  congestion  and  stress.  The  time  for 
the  test  of  our  democratic  institutions  is  coming,  is  now  at 
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hand.  We  are  now  to  search  more  deeply  the  principles  upon 
which  we  have  pretended  to  live.  W'e  are  called  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  democracy.  W'e  must  train  up  boys  who  are  fitted  to  be 
kings  if  this  country  is  to  be  ruled  aright  by  men  who  are  all 
kings. 

As  we  stand  here  in  America  engaged  in  readjusting  our 
education  and  readjusting  our  whole  political  life  to  great  new 
conditions,  the  extent  and  character  of  which  we  hardly  yet 
understand,  a  didactic  parable  is  afforded  us  by  a  little  experi¬ 
ence — no,  not  a  little  experience — of  Milton  himself  when  he 
went  over  for  his  first  travels  on  the  continent.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  he  carried  in  his  pocket  letters  of  introduction 
and  a  program  or  letter  of  advice  from  Sir  Henry  W^otton,  and 
that  the  man  whom  he  went  to  see  in  Paris  was  Hugo  Grotius. 
Sir  Henry  W'’otton  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  best  hymn  in 
the  hymn-book : 

“  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
Who  serveth  not  another's  will  ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  brightest  skill  ; 

“  Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are  ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death  ; 

Not  tied  Unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  prince's  ear  or  vulgar  breath  ; 

“  Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  goods  to  lend, 

And  walks  with  man  from  day  to  day 
.  As  with  a  brother  and  a  friend, 

"  This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall  ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.” 

That  hymn  might  well  have  been  written — I  don’t  suppose  it 
^vas — \vith  Milton  in  thought;  he  fills  its  measure;  and  it 
represents  the  spirit  of  democracy,  of  independence,  of  sturdy 
manhood,  which  it  was  and  is  the  province  of  America  to  carry 
into  the  world.  The  man  whom  that  hymn  so  well  describes 
went  from  England  to  Hugo  Grotius.  Grotius  was  the  man 
he  wanted  to  meet — the  great  representative  of  inter- 
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nationalism,  the  man  who  had  first  and  chiefly  in  Europe 
cherished  the  thought  that  men  in  this  world  are  citizens  of  the 
world  before  they  are  citizens  of  Holland  or  citizens  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  citizens  of  anything  else. 

We  have  come  in  America  to-day  to  that  great  outlook. 
We  are  looking  out  into  all  the  world.  We  need  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  understand  what  the  world  means  as  we  have  never 
known  before,  what  our  relations  to  it  are  and  ought  to  be;  and, 
in  entering  into  that  great  world  under  new  conditions,  we 
want  to  enter  it  with  that  democratic  and  fraternal  spirit  which 
will  make  our  advent  into  larger  spheres  worth  while.  Make 
your  lx)ys  good  citizens,  and  make  them  international  men, 
citizens  of  the  world.  Make  the  ^lilton  in  them  meet  the 
Grotius  in  them,  and  keep  these  two  always  together.  That  is 
the  best  advice  which  I  can  give  you  about  present  readjust¬ 
ment  in  America. 

Maurice,  the  great  English  preacher,  in  his  lectures  on  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  New 
England  was  the  translation  into  plain  prose  of  the  great 
dreams  which  haunted  Milton  his  whole  life  long.  I  wish 
that  that  may  forever  be  true  of  New  England  and  of  America; 
and  I  wish  that  in  American  education,  especially  in  this  new, 
critical  time,  there  may  be  present  everywhere  that  natural¬ 
ness,  that  practicalness,  and  that  nobility  which  his  writings 
and  his  life  so  conspicuously  illustrate  and  enforce. 

Edwin  D.  Mead 

Boston,  M.4ss. 

Tlie  address  on  this  topic  by  President  James  MacAlister  of  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  not  received  in  time  for  publication. — The 
Editor. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

Spontaneity  is  the  keynote  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Its  varied  form,  its  uneven  progress,  its  lack  of  symmetry,  its 
practical  effectiveness,  are  all  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  sprung, 
unbidden  and  unforced,  from  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
people.  Local  preference  and  individual  initiative  have  been 
ruling  forces.  What  men  have  wished  for  that  they  have 
done.  They  have  not  waited  for  State  assistance  or  for  State 
control.  As  a  result,  there  is,  in  the  European  sense,  no 
American  system  of  education.  There  is  no  national  educa¬ 
tional  administrative  machinery  and  no  national  legislative 

'  An  Introduction  to  Education  in  the  United  States,  a  series  of  monographs  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  United  States  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900  (Albany,  N.  Y.  :  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  Stiite  Printers,  1900. 
2  vols.,  464,  514  p.  S3. 50).  Contents  : 

“  Introduction,”  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.;  “  Educational  Organization  and  Admin¬ 
istration,”  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.;  “  Kindergarten  Education,”  Sns.-in  E.  Blow,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.; 
“  Elementary  Education,”  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  I).  C.;  “Secondary  Education,”  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.; 
“  The  American  College,”  Andrew  Fleming  West,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  “The  .\merican  University,”  Edward 
Delavan  Perry,  Jay  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. ;  “  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women,”  M.  Carey  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.;  “  Tr.aining  of  Teachers,”  B.  A.  IIinsd.ale,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  .Mich.;  “.School  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Hygiene,”  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  Principal  of  the  Manu.al  Training 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  “Professional  Education,”  James  Russell  Par¬ 
sons,  Director  of  the  College  and  High  School  Departments,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  “  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Engineering  Edu¬ 
cation,”  T.  C.  Mendenh.all,  President  of  the  Technological  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  “  Agricultur.al  Education,”  Charles  W.  Dabney,  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  “  Commercial  Education,”  Edmund  J.  James, 
Professor  of  Public  Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.; 
“  .\rt  and  Industrial  Education,”  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  I).  C.;  “  Education  of  Defectives,”  Edward  Ellis  .\llen.  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.; 
“Summer  Schools  and  University  Extension,”  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Professor  of 
American  and  Institutional  History  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  “  Scientific  Societies  and  Associations,”  James  .McKeen  Cattell,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  ;  “  Education  of  the  Negro,”  Booker 
T.  Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  “  Education 
of  the  Indian,”  William  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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authority  over  education  in  the  several  States.  The  bureau  of 
education  at  Washington  was  not  established  until  1867,  and 
save  in  one  or  two  minor  respects,  its  functions  are  wholly  ad¬ 
visory.  It  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
educational  officials  of  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities 
and  upon  that  of  the  administrative  officers  of  privately  con¬ 
ducted  institutions,  for  the  admirable  and  authoritative  statis¬ 
tics  which  it  collects  and  publishes  year  by  year.  That  these 
statistics  are  so  complete  and  so  accurate  is  evidence  that  the 
moral  influence  and  authority  of  the  bureau  of  education  are 
very  great,  and  that  it  commands  a  co-operation  as  cordial  as  it 
is  universal. 


National  Govern 
ment  and  Educa¬ 
tion 


But  the  national  government  has,  from  the 
very  beginning,  made  enormous  grants  of 
land  and  money  in  aid  of  education  in  the 
several  States.  The  portion  of  the  public  domain  hitherto 
set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  amounts  to  86,138,473  acres,  or  134,591  English  square 
miles.  This  is  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  six  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
added  together.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  great 
as  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  about  seven-tenths  as  great  a‘= 
France,  and  considerably  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of 
Great  Britain,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Holland.  The  aggregate  value  of  lands  and  money  given 
for  education  by  the  national  government,  as  Commissioner 
Harris  shows  in  detail,*  is  nearly  $300,000,000. 

The  uniform  tendency  of  recent  development, 
FunctuJn"  *  marked  by  judicial  decisions  and  by  legis¬ 

lative  enactments,  is  to  treat  all  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  education  as  part  of  a  slowly  forming  system  which 
has  its  basis  in  the  authority  of  the  State  government,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand  and 
from  that  of  the  locality  on  the  other.  This  system  may 
be  highly  centralized,  as  in  New  York,  or  the  contrary,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  but  the  theory  underlying  it  is  the  same.  The 
two  fundamental  principles  which  are  emerging  as  the  result 
of  a  century’s  growth  are,  first,  that  education  is  a  matter  of 
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State  concern,  and  not  merely  one  of  local  preference;  and, 
second,  that  State  inspection  and  supervision  shall  be  applied 
so  as  to  stimulate  and  encourage  local  interest  in  education 
and  to  avoid  the  deadening  routine  of  a  mechanical  uniformity. 
The  State  acts  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  elementary 
education  for  all  children,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  education.  But  the  State  claims  no 
monopoly  in  education.  It  protects  private  initiative,  whether 
stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  philanthropy,  or  desire  for  gain, 
in  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  customary,  in  the  United 
States,  for  State  officials  to  inspect  or  to  interfere  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  privately  established  institutions.  When 
these  are  chartered  bodies,  they  are  subject  simply  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  of  law  governing  corporations  of  their  class. 
When  they  are  not  chartered  bodies,  the  State  treats  them  as  it 
does  any  private  business  undertaking ;  it  lets  them  alone. 
Standards  of  efficiency  and  of  professional  attainment  are 
regulated  in  these  institutions  by  those  in  neighboring  public 
institutions,  by  local  public  opinion,  and  by  competition.  Some¬ 
times  these  forces  operate  to  raise  standards,  sometimes  to 
lower  them.  New  York  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  State 
in  attempting  to  define  and  to  classify  all  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  private  as  well  as  public.^  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  similar  policy;  aild  it  is  being  urged  in  other 
States  as  well.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  more  or  less 
carefully  regulated  by  law,  both  as  to  length  of  school  term, 
as  to  subjects  taught,  and  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  teachers.  'I'he  public  secondary  schools,  familiarly  known 
as  high  schools,  and  the  State  universities  are  usually  without 
any  such  regulation. 

The  term  “  common  schools  ”  is  often  used 
ifc^Education  United  States  of  the  public  elementary 

schools  alone;  but  the  more  correct  use  is 
to  include  under  it  all  public  elementary  schools, — the  first 
eight  years  of  the  course  of  study, — and  all  public  second¬ 
ary  schools,  maintaining  a  four-years’  course,  as  a  rule, 
in  advance  of  the  elementary  school.  In  1897-98  the  total 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States  was  72,737,100. 
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Of  this  number  21,458,294 — a  number  nearly  equal  to  the 
population  of  Austria — were  of  school  age,  as  it  is  called;  that 
is,  they  were  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  This  is  not  the  age 
covered  by  the  compulsory  education  laws,  but  the  school  age 
as  the  term  is  used  by  the  United  States  census.  By  school 
age  is  meant  the  period  during  which  a  pupil  may  attend  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  during  which  a  share  of  the  public  money  may 
be  used  for  his  education.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  persons 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  both  an  elementary  and  a 
secondary  course  of  study  may  still  be  returned  as  of  “  school 
age  ”  and  as  “  not  attending  any  school.”  This  fact  has 
always  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  interpretation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  statistics. 

In  1897-98  the  number  of  pupils  entered  upon  the  registers 
of  the  common  schools — that  is,  the  public  elementary  and  the 
public  secondary  schools — w'as  15,038,636,  or  20.68  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  and  70.08  per  cent,  of  the  persons  of 
“school  age.”  The  total  population  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
is  only  about  half  so  many  as  this.  For  these  pupils  409,193 
teachers  were  employed,  of  which  number  131,750,  or  32.2 
per  cent.,  were  men.  The  women  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  numbered  277,443.  The  teachers,  if  brought  together, 
would  outnumber  the  population  of  Munich.  The  women 
alone  far  more  than  equal  the  population  of  Bordeaux.  Xo 
fewer  than  242,390  buildings  were  in  use  for  common  school 
I)urposes.  Their  aggregate  value  was  nearly  $500,000,000 
($492,703,781). 

The  average  length  of  the  annual  school  session  was  143.  i 
days,  an  increase  since  1870  of  ii  days.  In  some  States  the 
length  of  the  annual  school  session  is  very  much  above  this 
average.  It  rises,  for  example,  to  191  days  in  Rhode  Island, 
186  in  Massachusetts,  185  in  New  Jersey,  176  in  New  York, 
172  in  California,  162  in  Iowa,  and  160  in  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  shortest  average  annual  session  is  in  North 
Carolina  (68.8  days)  and  in  Arkansas  (69  days).  Taking 
the  entire  educational  resources  of  the  United  States  into  con¬ 
sideration,  each  individual  of  the  population  would  receive 
school  instruction  for  5  years  of  200  days  each.  Since  1870 
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this  has  increased  from  3.36  years,  and  since  1880  from  3.96 
years,  of  200  days  each. 

The  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  was  $45.16  in  1897-98;  that  of  the  women  teachers 
was  $38.74.  In  the  last  forty  years  the  average  salary  of  com¬ 
mon  school  teachers  has  increased  86.3  per  cent,  in  cities  and 
74.9  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  total  receipts  for 
common  school  purposes  in  1897-98  were  almost  $200,000,000 
($199,317,597),  of  which  vast  sum  4.6  per  cent,  was  income 
from  permanent  funds.  17.9  per  cent,  was  raised  by  State 
school  tax.  67.3  per  cent,  by  local  (county,  municipal,  or  school 
district)  tax,  and  10.2  came  from  other  sources.  The  com¬ 
mon  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  was  $2.67; 
for  each  pupil,  it  averaged  $18.86.  Teachers’  salaries  absorb 
63.8  per  cent.  ($123,809,412)  of  the  expenditure  for  com¬ 
mon  schools. 

The  commissioner  of  education  believes  the  normal  standard 
of  enrollment  in  private  educational  institutions  to  be  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
only  a  little  more  than  9  per  cent.,  having  been  reduced  appar¬ 
ently  by  the  long  period  of  commercial  and  financial  depres¬ 
sion  which  has  but  lately  ended. 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  be 
Illiteracy  compared  fairly  with  that  in  Euroi)ean  ctnm- 

tries  because  of  the  fact  that  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proportion  of  the  illiterates  are  found  among  the  negroes 
and  among  the  immigrants  who  continue  to  ixuir  into  the 
country  in  large  numbers.  The  eleventh  census  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  1890.  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  to  the  whole  pojnilation  was  13.3.  a  decrease  of  3.7 
per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1880.  But  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  among  the  native  white  population  (being  73.2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole)  was  only  6.2  of  those  ten  years  of  age  or 
older.  Among  the  foreign-born  white  population  ( 14.6  per 
cent,  of  the  wlude)  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  13.1,  and 
among  the  colored  population  ( 12.2  of  the  whole)  it  was  56.8. 
That  is,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  illiterates  in 
the  United  States  were  colored.  Only  in  Florida,  Mississippi, 
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West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  New  Mexico,  was  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
native  white  population  greater  than  lo.  This  percentage  fell 
below  2  in  New  Hampshire  (1.5),  Massachusetts  (0.8),  Con¬ 
necticut  (i).  New  York  (1.8),  District  of  Columbia  (1.7), 
Minnesota  (1.4),  Iowa  (1.8;,  North  Dakota  (1.8),  South 
Dakota  (1.2),  Nebraska  fi-S),  Montana  (1.6),  Wyoming 
(1.3),  Nevada  (0.8),  Idaho  (1.9),  Washington  (1.3),  Oregon 
( r.8),  and  California  ( 1.7).  In  Kansas  it  was  exactly  2. 

It  is  not  infrequently  charged  by  those  who 
Crime  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  facts, 

or  who  are  disposed  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  argument  for  State  education,  that  one  effect  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  criminals,  particularly  those  whose 
crime  is  against  property.  The  facts  in  refutation  of  this 
charge  are  so  simple  and  so  indisputable  that  they  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  communities 
which  maintain  schools  have  higher  standards  as  to  what  is 
lawful  than  communities  which  are  without  the  civilization 
which  the  presence  of  a  school  system  indicates,  and  that, 
therefore,  more  acts  are  held  to  be  criminal  and  more  crimes 
are  detected  and  punished  in  a  community  of  the  former  sort 
than  in  one  of  the  latter.  A  greater  number  of  arrests  may 
signify  better  police  administration  rather  than  an  increase  in 
crime. 

Again,  where  records  have  been  carefully  kept,  it  appears 
that  the  illiterate  portion  of  the  population  furnishes  from  six 
to  eight  times  its  proper  proportion  of  criminals.  This  was 
established  for  a  large  area  by  an  extensive  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  bureau  of  education  in  1870. 

The  history  of  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  alone  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  contention  that 
education  begets  crime.  In  1850  the  jails  and  prisons  of  that 
State  held  8761  persons,  while  in  1855  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  three  times  as  many  (26,651).  On  the  surface. 
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therefore,  crime  had  greatly  increased.  But  analysis  of  the 
crimes  shows  that  serious  offenses  had  fallen  off  40  per  cent, 
during  this  period,  while  the  vigilance  with  which  minor  mis¬ 
demeanors  were  followed  up  had  produced  the  great  apparent 
increase  in  crime.  While  drunkenness  had  greatly  fallen  off 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  yet  commitments  for  drunken¬ 
ness  alone  multiplied  from  3341  in  1850  to  18,701  in  1885. 
The  commitments  for  crimes  other  than  drunkenness  were  i 
to  every  183  of  the  population  in  1850  and  i  to  every  244  of 
the  population  in  1885.  In  other  words,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  persons  and  property  had  become  safer,  while  drunken¬ 
ness  had  become  more  dangerous — to  the  drunkard. 

The  American  people  are  convinced  that  their  public  school 
system  has  justified  the  argument  of  Daniel  Webster,  made  in 
1821 :  “  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,”  he  said,  “  vve 
hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question  whether  he  himself  have 
or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which 
he  pays:  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the 
penal  code  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle 
of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a  sense  of  character  by  enlarging 
the  capacities  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment.  .  .  Knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  upon 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it  we  endeavor  to  give  a 
safe  and  proper  direction  to  the  public  will.  We  do  not,  in¬ 
deed.  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen;  but  we 
confidently  trust  .  .  .  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric 
may  be  secure  as  well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow  as 
against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness.” 

WHiere  the  public  school  term  in  the  United 
h»dustry°"  States  is  longest,  there  the  average  pro¬ 

ductive  capacity  of  the  citizen  is  greatest. 
This  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence.  When  the  man  of  science 
finds  such  a  coincidence  as  this  in  his  test  tube  or  balance,  he 
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proclaims  it  a  scientific  discovery  proved  by  inductive  evidence. 
The  average  school  period  per  inhabitant,  taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  was,  in  1897,  4.3  years.  The  average  school 
period  for  Massachusetts  is  7  years.  The  proportion,  there¬ 
fore,  between  the  school  period  in  that  State  and  the  school 
period  in  the  whole  United  States  is  as  70  to  43.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  between  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  individual  in  ^Massachusetts  and  that  of  each 
individual  in  the  whole  United  States  is  as  66  to  37.  Educa¬ 
tion,  70  to  43;  productivity,  66  to  37.  On  the  basis  of  306 
working  days  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  something  over  2,000,000,  this  means  that  every  citizen  of 
Massachusetts — man,  woman,  infant  in  arms — is  to  be  credited 
with  a  productive  capacity  every  year  of  $88.75  tnore  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Or  to  put  it  in  the 
most  striking  fashion,  it  means  that  the  excess  of  productive 
capacity  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  one  year  is  $200,- 
000,000,  or  about  20  times  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public 
schools.  If  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  could 
bring  it  about  thru  education  that  every  individual’s  productive 
capacity  was  increased  10  cents  a  day — that  is,  just  one-third 
the  Massachusetts  excess — for  306  working  days,  estimating 
the  population  roughly  at  1,750,000,  the  State  would  be  better 
off  in  the  next  calendar  year  to  the  amount  of  $54,000,000.  If 
the  increase  could  equal  the  Massachusetts  e.xcess  of  29  cents. 
North  Carolina  would  be  better  off  to  the  extent  of  $160,000,- 
000.  North  Carolina  now  spends  less  than  $1,000,000  a  year 
for  public  education. 

The  number  of  public  secondary  schools,  high 
Educatfo^n°"'^^*^^  schools,  in  the  United  States  in  1897-98  was 

5315,  employing  17,941  teachers  and  enroll¬ 
ing  449,600  pupils.  Nearly  3000  of  these  schools  (2832) 
were  in  the  North  Central  States.  The  rapid  increase  of 
these  schools,  the  flexibility  of  their  program  of  studies, 
and  the  growing  value  of  the  training  which  they  offer  are 
among  the  most  significant  educational  facts  of  the  last  two 
decades.  The  present  rate  of  increase  of  secondary  school 
pupils  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
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e. 

population.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  nearly  50  per  cent. 

'A 

A 

(49.44)  o£  the  whole  number  o£  secondary  school  pupils  are 
studying  Latin.  The  rate  o£  increase  in  the  number  o£  the 

e- 

:A 

pupils  who  study  Latin  is  £ully  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  o£  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  o£  secondary  school  students. 

■y 

Between  1890  and  1896,  while  the  number  o£  students  in 

re 

:h 

private  secondary  schools  increased  12  per  cent.,  the  number 
o£  students  in  public  secondary  schools  increased  87  per  cent. 

1- 

Further,  since  1893-94  the  number  o£  pupils  in  private  second¬ 

6 

ary  schools  has  steadily  declined. 

i- 

The  number  o£  colleges  in  the  United  States 

)f 

excluding  those  £or  women  only — is 

:d 

j  very  large.  Many  o£  these  institutions,  small 

le 

and  weak,  ill-equipped  and  ill-endowed,  are  £requently  criti¬ 

le 

cised  severely  £or  endeavoring  to  continue  the  struggle  £or 

e 

existence.  This  criticism  is,  in  part,  justifiable,  but  it  ought 

not  to  be  £orgotten  that  almost  every  college  exerts  a  help- 

ic 

£ul  influence  upon  the  li£e  o£  its  locality.  The  £act  is 

d 

£requently  overlooked  that  all  American  colleges  depend  £or 

•e 

their  students  in  large  measure  upon  their  own  neighbor¬ 

d 

hood.  Few  draw  £rom  the  nation  at  large,  and  these  £ew  draw 

:r 

only  a  small  proportion  o£  their  students  £rom  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  o£  their  own  State  or  the  limits  o£  their  own  section  o£ 

£ 

5> 

the  country.  For  example,  o£  the  28,000  (27,956)  students 
attending  colleges  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  26,393,  or 

94.41  per  cent.,  are  residents  o£  the  States  included  in  that  divi¬ 

r 

sion.  0£  the  8529  students  in  colleges  o£  Massachusetts, 

55.62  per  cent,  are  residents  o£  that  State,  and  83.37  cent. 

[i 

are  residents  o£  the  North  Atlantic  division,  o£  which  Massa¬ 

s 

chusetts  is  a  part.  In  Oregon  the  percentages  rise  to  96.09 

I' 

and  99.87,  respectively. 

)  : 

The  development  o£  universities  in  the  United 

£  i 

taken  place  during  the  present 

’> 

generation.  The  name  “  university  ”  is,  in 

e 

America,  no  proper  index  to  the  character  and  work  o£ 

) 

the  institution  which  bears  it.  Prolessor  Perry  has  set 

1 

out  illustrations  o£  this  £act  with  great  clearness.®  Never¬ 

theless,  the  distinctions  between  secondary  school,  college,  and 

*  1 :  254. 
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university  are  more  widely  recognized  each  year,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  will  adopt  the  names  which  properly  belong  to  each. 

The  definition  of  a  university  which  I  have  suggested  else¬ 
where  ■*  is  this :  “  An  institution  where  students,  adequately 
trained  by  previous  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  are 
led  into  special  fields  of  learning  and  research  by  teachers  of 
high  excellence  and  originality  :  and  where,  by  the  agency  of 
museums,  laboratories,  and  publications,  knowledge  is  con¬ 
served,  advanced,  and  disseminated.”  In  this  sense  there  are 
at  least  half  a  dozen  American  universities  now  in  e.xistence, 
and  as  many  more  in  the  process  of  making.  These  univer¬ 
sities  are  markedly  different  from  those  of  France.  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  but  they  respond  in  a  most  complete  way  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  American  people,  and  they  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  its  applications  to  problems 
of  government,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  of  American  universities  have  studied  carefully  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  European  nations,  and  they  have  applied  the  result 
of  that  experience,  wherever  possible,  in  the  solution  of  their 
own  problems. 

The  variety  and  value  of  American  contribu- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  education  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Nearly  300  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  of  one  type  or  another  are  devoted  mainly  to  educa¬ 
tion.  A  few  of  these  rank  with  the  leading  educational 
journals  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  publications  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  voluntary  organization  of 
teachers  of  every  grade,  are  the  most  characteristic  Ameri¬ 
can  contributions.  They  include  not  only  the  invaluable 
series  of  annual  Proceedings,  containing  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  by  the  leaders  of  American  education  for  a  generation, 
but  reports  upon  particular  subjects  the  investigation  of  which 
has  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by  special  committees. 
Among  the  subjects  so  reported  upon  are  these :  Secondary 
school  studies.  Organization  of  elementary  education.  Rural 

*  The  meaning  of  education  York,  1898),  p.  130 
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schools,  College  entrance  requirements,  Relation  of  public 
libraries  to  public  schools,  and  Normal  schools. 

The  most  valuable  official  publications  are  these :  the  annual 
reports,  issued  since  1868,  by  the  United  States  commissioner 
of  education,  those  since  1889  being  particularly  noteworthy: 
the  reports  issued  by  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  1838-49;  the  twelve 
volumes  of  reports  issued  by  William  T.  Harris,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1867-79; 
the  annual  reports  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  as  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1871-99.  The  annual  reports  of  State  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools  are  a  storehouse  of  information 
and  often  contain  elaborate  discussions  of  educational  theory 
and  practice. 


Private  Aid  to 
Education 


One  fact  in  American  education  is  certainly 
unique.  That  is  the  vast  sum  given  in  aid  or 


endowment  of  education  by  individuals.  It 


recalls  the  best  traditions  of  the  princes  and  churchmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  is  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  For  some 
time  past  the  income  of  Harvard  University  from  this  source 
has  been  nearly  or  quite  a  million  dollars  annually.  In  1898- 
99  the  total  amount  of  gifts  to  Harvard  University  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  general  or  special  endowment  was  $1,383,460.77, 
and  for  immediate  use  $161,368.90.  Columbia  University 
has  received  in  the  last  decade  $6,736,482  in  money  and  in 
land.  An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  amount  given  by  indi¬ 
viduals  during  the  year  1899  for  universities,  colleges,  schools, 
and  libraries  is  over  $70,000,000.  The  tendency  which  these 
colossal  figures  indicate  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  most 
hopeful  in  American  life.  The  makers  and  holders  of  great 
fortunes  are  pouring  out  from  their  excess  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  life  and  greater  productive  capacity  of  the 
people.  The  religious  bodies,  in  particular  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  doing  the  same  thing  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  The  conviction  that  education  is  fundamental  to  demo¬ 


cratic  civilization  is  perhaps  the  most  widespread  among  the 
American  people.  Public  funds  and  private  wealth  are  alike 
given  unstintingly  in  support  of  it. 
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study  of  Educa¬ 
tion 


Education,  conceived  as  a  social  institution, 
is  now  being  studied  in  the  United  States 
more  widely  and  more  energetically  than  ever 


before.  The  chairs  of  education  in  the  great  universities 


are  the  natural  leaders  in  this  movement.  It  is  carried  on 


also  in  normal  schools,  in  teachers’  training  classes,  and 
in  countless  voluntary  associations  and  clubs  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Problems  of  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  of  educational  theory,  of  practical  procedure  in  teaching, 
of  child  nature,  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  are  engaging  atten¬ 
tion  everywhere.  Herein  lies  the  promise  of  great  advances 
in  the  future.  Enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  scientific  method 
are  all  applied  to  the  study  of  education  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  certain  that  the  results  will  be  fruitful.  The  future  of  de¬ 


mocracy  is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  education. 


The  present  work  passes  in  review  these  and  many  other 
tendencies  in  American  education.  It  describes  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  influence  of  each  type  of  formal  school;  it  takes  note 
of  the  more  informal  and  popular  organizations  for  popular 
education  and  instruction;  it  discusses  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  the  existence  of  special  classes  and  of  special 
needs,  and  sets  forth  how  the  United  States  has  set  about  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  cross-section 
view  of  education  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


Columbia  University 
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THE  NATURAL  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM 

One  of  the  objections  most  frequently  urged  against  the 
elective  system  in  the  secondary  school  is  that  it  will  result  in 
chaos  and  confusion ;  that  order,  sequence,  and  continuity  will 
be  disregarded;  that 

“  Most  pupils,  like  good-natured-cows, 

Keeping  browsing  and  forever  browse ; 

If  a  fair  flower  come  in  their  way 
They  take  it  too,  nor  ask,  "  What,  pray  ?  ” 

Like  other  fodder  it  is  food. 

And  for  the  stomach  quite  as  good.” 

This  view  was  most  vigorously  set  forth  by  Mr.  Tetlow,  in 
the  Educational  Review  for  May,  1898.  In  the  course  of 
that  article  he  characterized  the  elective  system  as  “  elective 
chaos  ”  and  as  the  “  apotheosis  of  individual  caprice.”  The 
very  best  that  he  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  is  “  philosophical 
anarchism,”  yet  with  the  careful  proviso  that  the  adjective 
“  philosophical  ”  is  purely  a  sop  to  Cerberus  and  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  only  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

That  this  view  is  held  by  many  prominent  educators  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  employed  against  the 
elective  system  cannot  be  denied.  It  has  held  in  check  many 
who  were  otherwise  most  favorably  inclined  to  an  acceptance 
of  at  least  the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  elective  principle  and 
has  prevented  them  from  giving  it  that  test  which  they  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  disposed  to  give.  Yet  this  view,  current 
as  it  is,  is  not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  well  taken,  and  is  due 
to  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the  real  conditions  under  which 
the  elective  system  must  operate.  It  fails  to  take  into  account 
either  the  safeguards  which  may  properly  be  thrown  around 
the  system,  or  the  natural  limitations  under  which  it  must 
inevitably  work.  By  safeguards  I  mean  not  alone  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers,  which  must  needs  be 
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exercised  much  more  largely  and  wisely  than  where  fixed  and 
rigid  courses  prevail,  but  as  well  the  imposition  of  at  least  a 
few  required  studies  which  all — or  almost  all — are  agreed  are 
vital  to  any  secondary  education  truly  so  designated.  For 
even  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  elective  system  would  make 
English  a  required  study  thruout  the  four  years,  and  a  great 
many  advocates  of  the  system  would  in  addition  insist  upon  a 
modicum  of  science,  history,  and  mathematics.  Ry  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  modified  form  of  the  elective  system,  the  objections 
of  those  who  allege  the  chaotic  and  patch-work  tendencies  of 
the  results  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  nullified.  With  these 
studies  as  the  foundation  stones  of  the  educational  edifice,  the 
superstructure  could  not  go  very  seriously  amiss,  and  there 
would  be  little  need  of  refuting  the  arguments  of  those  who 
held  a  like  view  with  Mr.  Tetlow.  To  require,  in  addition  to 
continuous  work  in  English,  a  year  each  of  history,  physics, 
algebra,  and  geometry  is  to  consume  about  one-half  of  the 
total  time-requirement  for  graduation. 

Whether  the  pupil  fills  out  the  time  remaining  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  with  one  or  more  languages,  or  with  additional  science  or 
history,  or  with  some  of  all  three :  in  any  event,  he  will  have 
received  the  fundamentalsof  a  sound  education, and  so  far  from 
finding  himself,  at  graduation,  in  that  chaotic  condition  which 
some  of  his  elders  anticipate,  he  will  find  himself  reasonably 
well  equipped  along  the  line  of  his  interests  and  predilections. 

But  the  point  may  be  made  that  the  imposition  of  half  the 
studies  in  the  curriculum  is  not  a  true  setting  of  the  elective 
system,  nor  is  it  to  that  compromise  form  of  it  that  the  terms 
“  chaos,”  “  anarchy,”  ”  crazy-quilt,”  and  what-not  are  di¬ 
rected.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  these  epithets  are 
not  applicable  to  a  full-fledged  elective  system,  or  a  system 
which  is  wholly  elective  save  in  the  requirement  of  English. 
Are  there  any  natural  saving  limitations  or  restrictions,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  conditions  of  school  administration,  which  would 
prevent  the  evils  anticipated?  These  are  legitimate  questions 
and  deserve  an  answer — altho  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  even 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  agree  with  the  committee  on  College  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments  in  insisting  on  a  certain  number  of  constants  such  as 
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those  outlined  above.  If  there  are  no  natural  limitations  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  these  evils,  then,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
virtue  in  the  system  to  outweigh  the  possible  harm,  the  point  of 
objection  has  much  force,  and  the  system  is  justly  open  to 
criticism.  But  if  the  natural  conditions  under  which  the 
system  must  generally,  if  not  universally,  operate  furnish  an 
adequate  safeguard  against  the  results  feared,  then  the  chief 
ground  of  objection  to  the  system  vanishes  in  tenues  auras. 

What  then  are  the  natural  limitations  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  defenders  of  the  system,  will  prevent  that  discon¬ 
nected,  discontinuous,  haphazard  process  which  may  be  called 
education  only  by  courtesy  ? 

The  first  limitation  which  may  be  noticed  is  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  pupil’s  capacity.  The  average  pupil  in  our 
high  schools  takes — as  I  believe  inquiry  has  shown — about 
eighteen  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week;  so  that  we  are  at 
once  and  directly  faced,  as  the  pupil  enters  the  high  school, 
with  that  pupil’s  individual  physical  and  intellectual  limita¬ 
tions.  He  cannot  take  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  periods 
of  prepared  work,  and  in  his  first  year  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  take  so  many.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  natural  limitation  we  meet  with — the  limitation  inher¬ 
ing  in  the  narrow,  restricted,  physical,  and  intellectual  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  pupil. 

But  again,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  studies  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  are  barred  to  the  novitiate  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  intellectual  attainments.  Granting  even  the 
largest  possible  freedom  of  choice,  the  effect  of  this  law  be¬ 
comes  so  restrictive  as  to  involve  almost  a  denial  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  election,  save  within  the  most  narrow  limits. 

By  his  own  mental  equipment  and  endowment,  and  by  the 
laws  of  sequence  and  dependence  existing  in  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  curriculum  is  constructed,  the  pupil’s 
freedom  of  choice  is  circumscribed  within  a  very  narrow  circle. 

Let  us  note,  for  a  moment,  what  the  concrete  conditions  are 
which  face  a  juipil  as  he  first  enters  the  high  school,  and  let  us 
discover  by  an  actual  case  how  far  his  freedom  of  choice  may 
extend.  I  take  the  average  high  school  of  our  average  city. 
In  the  first  place  we  will  premise  that  he  may  not  take  more 
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than  eighteen  periods  of  recitation  work.  He  must  take  three 
periods  of  English.  He  has  fifteen  left.  What  may  he  take? 
He  cannot  take  Cicero,  Vergil,  or  Ciesar.  The  law  of  sequence 
forbids.  He  cannot  take  physics  or  chemistry.  The  law  of 
his  own  mental  limitation  forbids.  He  cannot  take  the  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics,  or  higher  English,  French,  or  German. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  would  say  that  he  was  not  yet  at  a 
stage  to  take  advantageously  botany,  zoology,  or  astronomy. 
What  then  is  open  to  him?  He  is  really  reduced  to  a  small 
number.  He  may  begin  Latin,  French,  or  German.  The 
great  majority  take  one  of  the  three.  If  he  selects  one  of  these, 
he  has  but  ten  hours  at  his  disposal.  As  we  examine  our 
average  courses  of  study,  or  any  mere  inventory  of  the  studies 
offered  in  a  fairly  liberal  high  school,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  studies  open  to  tbe  choice  of  the  pupil  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ninth  grade  is  limited  to  five  or  six  at  the  most.  Algebra, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  physical  geography,  ancient  history, 
English  grammar  (and  in  some  schools  civil  government), 
would  about  exhaust  the  list.  And  of  these,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  physiology  and  physical  geography  would  both  be 
open  to  the  pupil  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  school.  The 
presence  of  the  one  would  in  general  bar  the  other.  Now,  as 
to  what  two  of  the  five  or  six  the  pupil  shall  select  there  can  bt 
little  choice.  The  very  fact  that  they  appear — some  or  other 
of  them — in  the  curriculum  of  almost  every  high  school,  is  ade¬ 
quate  proof  that  in  the  judgment  of  educators  they  have  educa¬ 
tional  value  for  students  of  that  grade.  Each  of  them,  if 
properly  taught  and  seriously  studied,  is  profitable  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  for  discipline  and  may  advantageously  be  taken  by  the 
pupil.  If  this  is  not  true — if  there  is  any  study  offered  which 
is  not  valuable  either  from  an  informational  or  a  disciplinary 
point  of  view — then  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  the  high-school 
curriculum,  and  should  be  banished  to  the  limbo  of  discarded 
absurdities.  It  is  an  illogical  position  to  offer  a  study  in  the 
high  school  and  then  deny  its  value  as  an  educational  instru¬ 
ment.  Any  one  of  these  studies  then,  it  may  be  safe  to  say, 
will  furnisb  information,  discipline,  and  power  to  tbe  one  who 
studies  it  diligently,  and  may  be  taken  with  freedom  and 
assurance.  The  restrictions  of  physical  and  intellectual 
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capacity,  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  of  sequence  of  studies, 
the  counsel  and  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  and  promote  the  free 
progress  of  the  youth,  without  further  limitations. 

But  the  laws  of  mental  development  and  of  sequence  are  not 
the  only  limitations — important  and  far-reaching  as  they  are. 
The  limitations  involved  in  the  teaching  force  and  in  the  work¬ 
ing  time  of  the  school  are  most  appreciable  factors.  By  the 
time  teaching  provision  has  been  made  for  the  regularly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  necessary  studies  of  the  course,  Latin,  Greek,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  science,  mathematics,  history,  and  English, — 
very  little  margin  is  left  for  additional  work.  The  privilege 
of  election  can  rarely  be  exercised  outside  of  certain  closely 
defined  limits,  simply  because  there  is  not  teaching  force 
enough  to  branch  out  beyond  the  beaten  paths. 

Then  again  there  is  the  time  limitation — a  limitation  in¬ 
hering  in  the  number  of  recitation  periods  a  day — usually  five 
or  six.  While  this  does  not  directly  affect  the  pupil, — for  he 
could  not  take  more  than  ft)ur  or  five  recitations  a  day  even  if 
school  were  in  session  eight  hours — yet,  in  that  it  compresses 
all  the  work  of  the  school  within  certain  narrow  time  limits, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  time  allotted  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  traditionally  recognized  studies  of  the  high 
school,  the  limitation,  even  tho  in  an  indirect  way,  becomes  a 
very  measurable  one. 

'I'he  last  limitation — a  limitation, however,  which  affects  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  attending  the  high  school — is  that 
of  the  college  requirement,  imposed  upon  those  who  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  higher  education.  The  pupil  preparing  for 
college  must  determine  his  elections  by  tbe  requirements  of  the 
institution  he  is  preparing  to  enter.  He  has  only  very  re¬ 
stricted  options.  He  may  substitute  one  language  for  another 
or  one  science  for  another,  but  in  a  large  measure  his  work  is 
laid  out  for  him,  and  he  may  exercise  his  power  of  choice  only 
within  certain  closely  defined  limits.  Until  the  colleges  and 
universities  adopt  the  system  of  units  and  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  college  preparatory  student  has  very  little  option. 
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But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  more  minute  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  danger  of  chaotic  and 
“  crazy-quilt  ”  work  is  restrained  and  prevented.  Each  limita¬ 
tion  has  its  narrowing  consequences  and  the  effect  of  them  all, 
as  they  unitedly  hear  upon  the  pupil’s  opportunity  for  choice, 
must  almost  completely  inhibit  the  possibility  of  very  serious 
diffusion  and  discontinuity. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  what  may  be  called  the  moral  and 
atmospheric  limitations,  which  belong  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  pupil,  the  nature  of  his  home  influences  and  the 
scholastic  tone,  or  atmosphere,  of  the  school.  In  the  form  of 
pride,  ambition,  self-interest,  emulation,  scholarly  achievement 
and  reputation,  this  moral  limitation  will  be  found  to  have  a 
most  marked  influence  and  of  itself  will  be  sufficient  with  the 
majority  of  pupils  to  prevent  the  dangers  feared.  The  school 
and  the  home  together  can  almost  invariably  place  the  pupil  in 
the  line  of  his  best  capabilities,  and  when  he  is  once  there  he 
will  generally  of  his  own  volition  stay.  When  a  pupil  is 
taking  a  study  because  he  likes  it,  and  when  that  election  is 
determined,  as  I  believe  it  largely  may  be  determined,  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  personal  interest  and  individual  mental  aptitudes, 
the  results  in  better  scholarship,  and  in  a  better  school  spirit, 
will  amply  compensate  for  any  slight  loss  in  another  direction. 

Thus,  in  the  sentiments  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil 
who  has  anything  permanent  in  him,  in  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  natural  physical  and  mental  limitations  of  the  pupil,  in 
the  laws  of  dependence  and  of  sequence  as  applied  to  the  order 
of  studies,  in  the  restrictions  imposed  hy  a  limited  teaching 
force,  by  the  time  devoted  to  .school  work,  and  by  the  require¬ 
ments  imposed  hy  the  colleges,  in  the  safeguards  inhering  in 
the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  parent  and  teacher,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  sufficient  i)rotection  against  all  the  dangers  imagined 
or  conceived  by  those  who  are  at  present  restrained  from  put¬ 
ting  the  system  into  practical  operation.  And  in  the  positive 
advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  system,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  far  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  any  slight 
dissipation  of  energy  involved  in  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
choice. 

James  H.  Harris 

High  Schooi  , 

Bay  City,  Mich, 
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Psychology  in  the  schoolroom — Hy  T.  F.  K.  Dexter  and  A.  H.  Garlick. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.  413  P-  $1.50. 

The  art  of  teaching — By  David  Salmon.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1899.  28911.  Si. 25. 

In  his  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology,  Professor  James 
makes  the  remark  that  the  worst  thing  that  can  liajipen  to  a 
good  teacher  is  to  get  a  had  conscience  about  her  profession 
because  she  feels  herself  hopeless  as  a  psychologist.  For  our 
teachers  are  overworked  already,  and  everyone  who  adds  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  unnecessary  weight  to  their  burden  is  a  foe  to  edu¬ 
cation.  If  this  be  true  (and  it  certainly  seems  reasonable), 
how  great  is  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  in  books,  ad¬ 
dresses,  papers,  etc.,  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
foes  of  education!  Books  have  been  written,  addresses  made, 
papers  printed  ad  nauseain,  and  the  poor  teachers  in  whose  be¬ 
half  all  this  was  mercifully  done,  have  became  discouraged  in 
their  attempt  to  ransack  what  is  in  terrible  irony  called  the 
“  literature  ”  of  their  subject.  I  think  that  the  books  which 
(say  in  the  last  ten  years) have  made  any  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  education,  and  to  which  teachers  may 
submit  themselves  with  sc^curity  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  The  vast  majority  of  the  books  written  during 
this  period  have  been  mere  trans[)ositions  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  truisms  in  the  history  of  education — thoughts 
devitalized  in  the  artless  paraphrase. 

Students  and  teachers,  however,  e.xperience  a  difficulty  in 
making  connections  between  the  general  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  will  with  good 
intent  continue  to  consult  the  books  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  make  these  connectifins  clearer.  This  is  the  avowed  object 
of  Dexter  and  Garlick’s  Psychology  in  the  schoolroom — to 
assist  the  student  or  teacher  to  make  connections  between  psy¬ 
chology  and  teaching.  Of  many  books  aiming  at  this  object. 
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it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  It  gives  in  handy  form  the  main 
facts  of  psychology,  and  carefully  avoids  all  polemical  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  in  any  real  sense 
a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education.  Its  statement  of 
facts  is  orderly  and  clear,  but  in  reading  it  one  is  reminded  of 
some  of  the  text-books  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  facts  are 
there,  the  rules  are  well  presented,  but  these  are  in  no  sense 
alchemized  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  the  book  a  deep  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  a  “  bit  ”  of  literature. 
Why  should  not  the  “  literature  ”  of  education  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  rather  than  of  the  mere  artisan?  As  a 
guide-book  this  volume  is  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  But 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  text-books  is  the  negative  one,  to 
render  the  teacher  imitative  rather  than  creative,  the  slave  of 
routine  rather  than  the  subject  of  that  delight  which  comes 
from  ever-deepening  insight  into  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  her  art.  Fault  is  not  found  with  this  volume  in  itself;  the 
criticism  is  directed  rather  against  the  method  of  such  books 
and  its  almost  inevitable  dangers.  In  the  hands  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  teacher  this  book  should  prove  immensely  helpful.  We 
must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  immanent  in  the 
method.  No  volume  can  lay  claim  to  treat  of  the  science  of 
education  which  consists  in  the  grouping  in  mechanical  fashion 
of  certain  facts  gained  from  the  related  sciences  of  psychology, 
physiology,  and  sociology.  It  is  true  the  science  rif  education 
gains  much  of  its  material  from  these  three,  but  these  facts  are 
transmuted  and  transformed  in  the  light  of  a  jiurpose  different 
to  that  which  obtains  in  these  related  sciences. 

As  was  said  above,  the  book  is  well  arranged,  the  order  of 
development  is  clear,  the  language  simple,  yet  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  lev'eled  down.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
nature  of  psychology  and  its  methods  is  briefly  indicated,  its 
value  for  the  teacher  described,  and  its  drawbacks  noted.  The 
next  chapter  gives  a  good  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
mind  and  body;  essentials  are  indicated  with  clearness,  and  de¬ 
tails  (needless  for  the  teacher’s  purpose)  are  not  obtruded. 
Each  chapter  in  the  volume  is  followed  by  a  brief  resume  of  the 
important  features  of  the  chapter,  the  educational  im])lications, 
and  questions  which  serve  to  still  further  illuminate  the  text 
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and  provoke  independent  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  chapter  on  the  psychological  basis  of  the  kindergarten  is 
the  weakest  section  of  the  book.  In  the  science  of  education 
that  chapter  of  course  yet  remains  to  be  written.  In  this 
volume  the  teacher  who  can  use  this  book  thoughtfully,  con¬ 
sulting  it  from  time  to  time  for  suggestions,  without  granting 
it  a  slavish  submission,  will  realize  its  value  in  giving  an 
orderly  account  of  the  main  facts  of  psychology  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

Much  of  the  above  criticism  and  appreciation  will  also  apply 
to  Mr.  Salmon’s  volume  on  the  art  of  teaching.  After  stating 
in  concise  and  simple  fashion  the  general  principles  of  educa¬ 
tional  method,  the  author  takes  up  the  traditional  school  sub¬ 
jects,  and  indicates  clearly  the  method  which  he  feels  will  gain 
the  best  results.  The  volume  is  written  with  clearness  and 
straightforwardness,  giving  the  reader  the  impression  that  the 
author  has  thought  thru  for  him.self  and  tested  the  methods  for 
which  he  argues.  The  highest  merits  of  the  book  are  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  conciseness. 

John  Angus  MacVannel 

The  Pratt  Institute 
Brooklyn 


School  sanitation  and  decoration ;  A  practical  study  of  health  and  beauty  in 
their  relations  to  the  public  schools. — By  Severance  Burrac.e,  B.  S.,  and 
Henry  Turner  Bailey.  Boston:  U.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1899.  200  p.  $1.50. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  evidence  that  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  educational  problems. 
During  a  long  period  of  rapid  growth  and  organization,  many 
communities  have  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  provide  for  their  children  the  barest  utilities  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  time  has  come  when  the  claims  of  sanitary  science 
and  aesthetic  taste  are  to  be  considered  and  schoolhouses  are 
to  be  both  hygienic  and  artistic  in  all  their  appointments. 

As  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  harmonize  the  claims  of  utility 
and  beauty  in  schoolhouse  architecture  and  decoration,  the 
authors  have  been  measurably  successful.  The  portion  of  the 
volume  treating  school  architecture  and  sanitation  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  but  provides  in  terse 
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and  intelligible  form  a  suggestive  treatment  of  the  salient 
points  which  architects  and  school  committees  have  to  con¬ 
sider.  Xo  important  particular  is  overlooked.  The  location, 
construction,  heating,  sanitation,  and  furnishing  of  the  school 
are  all  treated  with  discrimination  and  good  sense.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  touching  the  best  methods  of  testing  the  air  of  school¬ 
rooms  and  the  various  means  of  securing  proper  ventilation 
and  lighting  are  especially  valuable.  The  author  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  evidently  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
actual  experience,  and  that  of  a  painstaking  and  thoro  sort. 

The  chapters  by  Mr.  Bailey  are  instinct  with  wisdom  and 
feeling.  The  writer,  from  his  long  and  successful  experience 
as  a  student  of  art  and  as  the  director  of  this  subject  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  Commencing  with  the  schoolroom,  every 
detail  concerning  its  form,  finish,  furnishing,  and  decoration  is 
faithfully  treated.  The  full  and  careful  lists  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art  suitable  for  schoolrooms  will  be  appreciated,  as 
well  as  the  suggestions  made  concerning  the  spacing  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  written  work  and  drawings. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  amply  illustrated  and  will  doubtless 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  somebody  else  to  treat  the  same  field 
and  bring  together  a  still  larger  amount  of  illustrative  material. 
School  officers  and  committees  especially  need  to  have  brought 
to  their  hand  the  results  of  careful  effort  thrurmt  the  country. 
By  thus  pooling  the  experience  of  various  cities  and  towns,  the 
most  obscure  hamlet  may  enjoy  what  the  superintendent  of 
])ublic  instruction  in  Maine  has  succeeded  in  providing  for 
many  small  communities,  namely,  schoolhouses  that  are  health¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  in  every  respect. 

Samuel  T.  Duttox 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Education  of  the  Pueblo  child  :  A  study  in  arrested  development — By  Frank 
Clarence  Si'ENCER,  Ph.  D.  (Columlna  University  Contributions  to  Pliilosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Education).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com])any,  1899. 
97  p.  75  cents. 

This  book  sets  forth  in  an  interesting  way  an  illustration 
of  the  arrested  development  of  a  people  by  the  influence,  as 
the  author  infers,  of  its  educational  system.  The  investiga- 
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tions  made  by  the  author  include  visits  to  the  communal 
villages  of  the  Pueblos  aud  residence  among  them,  the 
examinations  of  all  that  exists  produced  by  them,  and  re¬ 
searches  into  the  historical  and  ethnological  literature  that 
treats  of  them. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  geography  and  the 
history  of  the  land  and  the  ])eople,  the  thet)ry  is  maintained 
that  the  civilization  attained  by  the  Pueblos  is  the  result  of  their 
residence  thru  a  long  period  in  such  a  country  as  this  which 
they  have  occupied,  that  their  peculiarities  do  not  require  a 
different  race  origin  to  account  for  them,  and  that  the  remark¬ 
able  ruins  of  communal  dwellings  and  irrigation  works  in  this 
region  are  not  evidences  of  the  existence  here  at  some  time  of  a 
greater  race  that  has  disappeared,  but  that  these  imposing 
structures  were  the  product  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  now 
occupying  the  country.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  long-main¬ 
tained  static  condition  of  the  Pueblo  civilization  is  shown  by 
two  lines  of  proof.  First,  "  the  historical,  in  which  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  as  described  by  the 
historian  of  the  Coronado  expedition  and  his  followers,  are 
compared  with  those  found  among  these  Indians  to-day,  in 
order  to  ])rove  that  no  essential  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  industrial,  social,  and  religious  customs  of  to-day,  even  in 
their  minor  details,  are  substantially  identical  with  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  Spanish  and  American  writers  from  Castaneda’s 
time  onward.  Second,  the  record  of  their  ancient  monuments, 
in  which  the  communal  Kivas,  and  the  stone  implements,  pot¬ 
sherds,  garments,  and  grain  found  in  and  about  them  all  bear 
witness  that  long  before  the  S])anish  discovery  the  customs 
were  established  which  characterize  them  to-flay,  and  offer  the 
strongest  corroborative  evidence  of  their  arrested  development. 
It  is  probable  that  either  line  of  proof  is  sufficient  akme  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact,  but  taken  together  they  place  it  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.”  d'he  third  chapter,  dealing  with  their  institutions  and 
religious  life,  is  im|)ortant  as  a  study  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
primitive  jjeople.  The  three  chapters  form  the  long  but  neces¬ 
sary  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  education  of  the 
Pueblo  child,  which  is  specifically  treated  in  the  last  chapter. 
Mr.  Sjiencer  describes  in  detail  the  course  of  training  by  which 
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all  Pueblos  are  made  to  undergo  and  thus  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  industrial  practices  which  constitute  Pueblo  civili¬ 
zation. 

The  first  of  the  two  conclusions  which  the  author  has 
reached,  namely,  that  the  Pueblo  people  present  an  example  of 
arrested  development,  is  surely  maintained.  That  the  cause  of 
this  arrest  is  found  in  their  method  of  education  does  not  seem 
to  me  conclusive.  Undoubtedly  such  an  imitative  system, 
aiming  only  at  conserving  and  transmitting  adopted  customs, 
established  habits,  and  cherished  ideas,  does  contribute  greatly 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  static  social  and  psychological  condi¬ 
tion.  An  apprentice  system  which  in  its  method  is  imitative, 
and  that  imitation  constrained,  surely  must  be  strongly  con¬ 
servative,  and  when  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  social  order  and  under  the  power  of  religious  sanction  as 
in  this  case,  it  might  seem  to  account  for  the  unprogressive 
character  of  a  race.  But  there  are  other  facts,  noted  by  the 
author  as  causes  determining  the  past  development  of  these 
people  which  suggest  themselves  as  having  influence  in  stop¬ 
ping  that  development  just  where  it  has  stood  so  long.  Their 
particular  environment  and  relations  with  the  world — an  arid 
climate,  fertile  soil,  scarcity  of  natural  food  products,  danger¬ 
ous  neighbors,  etc. — which  produced  the  development  of  the 
Pueblo  civilization  also  fixed  its  limits.  Change  their  location 
and  see  whether  their  whole  social  system,  including  their  edu¬ 
cational  system,  does  not  become  progressive.  The  apprentice 
method  of  the  Pueblos  must  be  unfavorable  to  invention  and 
an  impediment  to  progress.  That  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  arrested  development  of  the  Pueblos  does  not  appear  evi¬ 
dent  to  me.  I  wonder  that  so  intelligent  a  race  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  geniuses  who  would  break  thru  such  a  barrier  and  lead 
an  advance  in  some  direction.  An  environment  which  fails  to 
afford  conditions  favorable  to  progress  and  which  does  not 
stimulate  inventiveness  seems  to  me  to  account  more  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  book. 

W.  E.  Wilson 

State  Normal  .School 

Elle.nsburg,  Washi.ngton 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  HOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney’s  Transvaal  outlook  is  intensely  interest¬ 
ing,  extremely  partisan,  amazingly  dogmatic,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  best  maps  of  South  Africa  which  are  obtainable.  In 
addition  to  its  dogmatic  partisanship,  the  book  has  two  serious 
faults:  it  undertakes  to  prophesy  and — as  it  seems  to  us — it 
completely  misses  the  point  of  the  whole  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  oligarchy.  Mr.  Stickney’s 
prophecies  are  already  contradicted  by  facts  (New  Yfjrk: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1900.  140  p.  .$1.50). - Halleck’s 

History  of  English  literature  is  a  good  secondary  school 
text-book  by  an  accomplished  teacher  and  student  of  teaching. 
It  is  well-proportioned,  well-written,  and  acconi])anied  with  all 
the  modern  apparatus  to  assist  both  teacher  and  pupil.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  so-called  “  literary  maj)  ”  of 
England,  which  shows  to  the  eye  the  birthplaces  and  homes  of 
the  great  British  writers  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1900.  499  p.  $1.25). - The  rapid  increase  in  the  study  of 

botany  is  shown  by  the  many  new  text-books  which  arc  appear¬ 
ing.  The  last  to  reach  ruir  table  is  Barnes’s  Outlines  of  plant 
life,  a  simple  introductory  book  on  modern  lines  (New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  308  p.  .$r.oo). - The  Advanced 

reader  in  the  Shij)  Literary  Series  is  an  aflmirable  book.  I)e- 
sigpied  as  a  systematic  suggestion  of  the  great  modern  prose 
literature  which  is  the  glory  of  England,  it  is  capitally  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  should  be  widely  used  INew  York:  I^onginans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1899.  278  jj.  60  cents). - An  interesting 

collection  of  French  short  stories  is  |)rovided  in  Contes  et 
Saynides,  edited  by  Dr.  'I'.  !•'.  Colin  flloston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  i9fx>. 
160  p.  65  cents). - Die  vcrsunkcnc  Glocke,  which  the  edi¬ 

tor  calls  the  “  most  interesting  pOiduct  of  recent  literary 
activity  in  Germany,”  is  editcfl  by  Mr.  '1'.  .S.  Baker  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900. 

206  p.  80  cents). - Great  American  educators  is  the  title 

of  a  collection  of  poorly  written  sketches  of  Horace  Mann, 
Mary  Lyon,  Davifl  P.  Page,  Henry  Barnard,  and  others,  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Winship.  The  Ix^ok  is  obviously  well-intcn- 
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tioned,  but  it  misses  what  was  a  good  opportunity  for  any 
writer  with  a  correct  and  attractive  style  (New  York; 

Werner  School  Book  Co.,  1900.  252  p.  50  cents). - 

Professor  Thorp’s  Outlines  of  industrial  chemistry  appears  in 
a  new  and  revised  edition  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
541  p.  $3.50). - We  most  heartily  commend  Mrs.  Wil¬ 

son’s  Picture  study  in  elementary  schools.  The  conception  and 
the  execution  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  are 
capital  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  120  p.  35 

cents;  97  p.  35  cents;  239  p.  90  cents;  190  p.  90  cents). - 

Nature’s  miracles,  by  Dr.  Elisha  Gray,  is  just  the  kind  of  book 
that  a  young  boy  or  girl  ought  to  read  to  learn  something  that 
is  both  accurate  and  simple  of  the  world  about  him.  It  is 
capitally  done  (New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  1899. 

244  p.) - The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  the  third 

American  edition  of  Richter’s  Organic  chemistry  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  direct  attention  again  to  that  great  work  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  P.  Blakiston’s  Sons,  1900.  671  p.  $3.00). - A 

truly  great  book  on  the  Differential  and  integral  calciUus  is  the 
new  volume  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Linebarger  (New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  410  p.  $2.20). - The  criminal 

is  another  of  those  cheerless  studies  in  the  submerged  portion 
of  the  population  which  are  now  so  patiently  wrought  out 

(New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  402  p.  $2.00). - 

A  text-book  which,  we  think,  will  stand  every  test  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  Huxley’s  Lessons  in  elementary  physiology,  edited  for 
schools  and  colleges,  by  Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  561  p.  $1.40). - Two 

sound  treatises  on  Plane  trigonometry  are  on  our  table,  the  one 
by  Dr.  Murray  of  Cornell  University  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1899.  206  p..  96  p.  tables.  $1.90),  and 

the  other  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Goddard  of  Michigan 
(Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1899.  91  p.  and  tables.  St.oo). 

- An  able  and  interesting  book  is  Joel  E.  Spingarn’s 

History  of  literature  criticism  in  the  Renaissance.  It  espe¬ 
cially  emphasizes  the  importance  of 'Italian  influence  upon 
modern  classicism,  a  point  which  has  been  neglected  by 
modern  scholars  (New  York;  The  Columbia  University 
Press,  1899.  330  p.  $1.50). - In  The  rescue  of  Cuba 
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President  Draper  has  offered  to  young  Americans  hotli  an 
incentive  to  patriotism  and  true  citizenship  and  also  a  per¬ 
spective  upon  the  war  with  Spain  which  gives  it  its  rightful 
place  as  a  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  human  liberty  (Pos¬ 
ton:  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  1899.  186  pp.  $t.oo). - 

Buel  P.  Colton  publishes  another  Physioloj^y  upon  the  lines  of 
his  Experimental  and  descriptive  physiology,  but  much  briefer 
and  simpler  and  designed  for  younger  pupils.  'I'lio  evidently 
advocating  total  abstinence  he  cjuotes  impartially  various  views 
upon  the  eflfects  of  alcohol  (Boston  :  D.  C.  1  leath  &  Co.,  1900. 
386  p.  90  cents). - Life  and  happiness,  by  A.  Marrot,  con¬ 

tains  sensible  and  general,  tho,  in  most  part,  obvious  rules 
for  the  proper  care  and  deveU)pment  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  nature  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  b'rench,  'I'rubner  & 

Co.,  1900.  83  p.  yocts.). - I'our  famous  American  ivriters, 

a  book  for  young  Americans,  by  Sherwin  Cody,  contains  well- 
told  and  attractive  sketches  of  Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  and  Bayard 
d'aylor,  with  portraits  (New  York:  Werner  School  Book  Co., 

1899.  256  p.  $1.00). - In  the  Pfx:ket  English  Classics 

Series  have  a|)])eared  Washington  Irving’s  Alhambra,  edited  by 
Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  (356  p. ),  Shakespeare’s  Jiditis  Cccsar, 
edited  by  George  W.  and  Lois  G.  Ilufford  (193  p.),  and 
Scott’s  Marmion,  edited  by  George  B.  Aiton  f 250  p. )  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  25  cents  each). - Silas 

Marner  is  published  in  the  Twentieth  Century  7'ext-bo(;k 
Series,  edited  with  an  excellent  introduction  by  Richanl  Jones 
and  J.  Rose  Colby  (New  York:  D.  Ai)pleton  &  Co.,  i9fx). 

309  p.  45  cents). - In  the  Academy  Series,  R.  Adelaifle 

Witham  edits  The  Vicar  of  IVakeficld,  with  introduction  and 
bibliographies  (Boston  and  Chicago:  Allyn  &  Bacon.  243  p. 

40  cents). - The  Twentieth  Century  Series  also  contains  a 

new  edition  of  Dryden’s  Palamon  and  Arcite,  edited  by 
George  M.  Marshall  (New  York:  1).  Api)letr»n  ih  (io.,  1900. 

1 12  p.  40  cents). - A  striking  and  ilhiminating  study  of  the 

Syrian  satirist  Lucian  is  container!  in  the  essay  entitled  Lucian, 
by  Lieutenant  OAonA  Henry  W.  L.  Hime  of  the  British  army 
(New  York:  T/rngmans,  Green  &  (>>.,  I9rx).  96  p.  $1.00). 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

Colonel  Parker’s  celebration  on  April  20  of  the  twenty- 
Work  at  Quincy,  fifth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Colonel 
Parker’s  work  at  Quincy  recalls  an  interesting 
chapter  of  American  educational  history.  The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  teachers  should  know  something  more  than  they  do 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  Quincy  movement. 

When  Colonel  Parker  appeared  on  the  scene  at  Quincy  he 
had  already  passed  thru  experiences  which  had  tended  to  de¬ 
velop  his  naturally  robust  character  as  well  as  to  broaden  his 
view  and  to  test  his  courage.  Not  only  had  he  been  a  teacher 
bf)th  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but  he  had  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War,  had  seen  active  fighting,  and  had  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  record.  More  than  this,  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
under  which  American  teachers  were  obliged  to  work,  he  had 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  Germany  studying  philosophy  and 
education  and  making  himself  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
German  schools.  The  conditions  under  which  he  was  called  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Quincy  schools  afforded  a  great  op¬ 
portunity,  and  Colonel  Parker  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  school 
committee  of  Quincy,  had  taken  a  hand  in  examining  the 
schools  and  had  found  that  whole  classes  failed  utterly  when 
under  reasonable  tests  of  power,  especially  in  the  ordinary 
uses  of  language.  Such  was  the  situation  when  Colonel 
Parker  was  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent  in  1875. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Colonel  Parker  was  asked  by 
the  school  committee  to  devote  himself  to  the  elementary 
schools  and,  if  possible,  to  apply  rational  methods  of  teaching 
the  three  R’s.  This  was  fortunate,  for  it  was  his  true  field; 
and  during  his  term  of  service  little  attempt  was  made  to  re¬ 
form  the  high  school.  The  work  of  reform  was  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  dispatch.  Teachers  who  could  not  be  lifted 
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from  the  ruts  were  permitted  to  retire  and  their  places  were 
filled  with  more  hopeful  material.  The  whole  corps  was  filled 
with  enthusiasm.  There  began  to  he  a  contagion  of  interest 
and  zeal  which  spread  thru  the  schools,  and  even  into  the 
homes,  where  it  was  felt  by  the  parents.  The  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  were  in  such  contrast  to  those  in  vogue  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  and  the  spirit  nianife.sted  by  all  the  w(;rkers 
was  so  striking,  that  Quincy  soon  became  the  educational 
Mecca  of  New  England  and  throngs  of  teachers  went  thither 
to  wonder  and  to  admire,  or  possibly  to  criticise — for  this  edu¬ 
cational  renaissance  was  not  allowed  to  develop  without  great 
opposition,  some  of  it  of  a  bitter  sc^rt.  Colonel  Parker,  while 
always  aggressive  and  uncompromising  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  conservatism  and  mechanical  trend  (jf  education  in  New 
England,  was,  at  the  same  time,  modest  and  nuMlerate  in  his 
claims  for  recognition  of  his  own  work.  The  fiercest  an¬ 
tagonism  was  aroused  by  an  article  by  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
published  in  Harper’s  Monthly  for  November,  1880,  in  which 
he  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  upon  the  kind  of  superintendence 
which  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  then  received.  However 
unpleasant  to  educators  it  was  to  read  this  article,  and  how¬ 
ever  inconsiderate  scane  of  its  cfjnclusions  were,  it  nevertheless 
commanded  wide  attention  and  was  beyond  question  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  arousing  people  generally  to  the  need  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  Those  whf)  tried  to  reply  to  this  attack  usually 
failed  to  recognize  the  great  good  which  is  accomidished  when 
men  of  wide  observatioii  and  intellectual  acumen  raise  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  a  better  training  for  the  children  of  the 
land.  For  example,  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  Education  for  January,  1881,  gave  evidence  of  feel¬ 
ing  personally  affronted  by  Mr.  Adams’s  article,  and  proceeded 
to  defend  not  only  the  general  aims  of  city  schools,  but  their 
existing  methods  of  organization  and  supervision.  In  so  far 
as  his  article  served  to  call  attention  to  certain  hoj)eful  indica¬ 
tions  and  progressive  tendencies,  it  was  timely  and  wise.  In 
its  more  extreme  contentions  it  was  undoubtedly  indefensible 
and  unwise.  The  historian  will  probably  find  the  exact  truth 
somewhere  between  the  statements  of  Mr.  Philbrick  and  those 
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of  Mr.  Adams.  However  this  may  be,  the  prominence  given 
to  the  Quincy  movement  by  such  a  discussion,  and  the  fact  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  innovations,  only  made  Colonel  Parker’s 
opportunity  the  greater. 

The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  trust  and  met  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  so  much  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and 
record  that  little  emphasis  need  be  given  to  it  here.  The 
schools  at  once  became  less  artificial  and  conventional. 
Natural  methods  were  employed,  and  every  hour  of  the  day 
was  full  of  interest.  The  study  of  things  was  substituted  for 
the  memorizing  of  words.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
number  were  all  taught  in  such  a  direct,  positive,  and  forceful 
way  as  to  lift  elementary  teaching  to  a  professional  plane.  A 
variety  of  interesting  reading  was  used  to  supplement  the  ordi¬ 
nary  studies,  so  that  there  was  not  only  mental  training  but 
nutrition  as  well.  Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Quincy  work 
has  so  commended  itself  and  has  been  so  generally  accepted  as 
this.  The  teaching  of  geography  as  a  means  of  arousing  and 
developing  the  imagination  of  the  child  was  distinctly  new. 
While  kindergartens  were  not  a  part  of  the  Quincy  system,  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  Froebel  were  everywhere  present  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Over  and  above  all  there  was  noticeable 
an  unflagging  interest  and  self-directive  application  on  the  part 
of  pupils  which  was  unusual  in  the  schools  of  that  time,  but 
which  has  since  spread  rapidly  over  the  country. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  Colonel  Parker  to  claim  too  much  for 
him  or  for  his  work,  either  at  Quincy  or  elsewhere.  While  he 
was  bringing  the  schools  of  Quincy  into  a  deserved  promi¬ 
nence  other  men  and  women  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
doing  e.xcellent  things  ancl  a  general  movement  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  common  schools  had  fairly  begun.  How  much  in¬ 
fluence  the  work  at  Quincy  had  in  suggesting  to  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  that  the  time  had  come  for  re¬ 
form  all  along  the  line,  it  wr>uhl  be  hard  to  tell.  While  Colo¬ 
nel  Parker  lives — and  may  he  long  be  s|)ared  to  labor  for 
.American  children ! — it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  write  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  wr)rk  or  to  |)ass  final  judgment  upon  it:  but  it  is  only 
just  trt  say  that  of  the  many  persons  and  forces  which,  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  have  toiled  along  different  lines  ami 
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under  different  conditions  to  establish  education  on  a  scientific 
basis  and  in  its  rightful  place,  Colonel  Parker  and  Quincy 
will  always  be  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance. 


Time  Needed  for  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Cam- 
the  Elementary  bridge,  Mass.,  for  1899  is  a  model  for  public 
School  Course  documents  of  its  kind,  'fhe  statistical  de¬ 
tails  are  full  and  well  arranged,  the  topics  discussed  are  of 
general  significance,  and  the  illustrations  are  capital.  Super¬ 
intendent  Cogswell  contributes  a  clear  and  convincing  account 
of  the  operation  of  the  elastic  elementary  sclutol  course  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  some  years  ago.  W'e  are  glad  to  reproduce  this 
portion  of  the  report  in  full. 


The  course  of  study  is  for  six  years,  hut  tlie  schools  are  so  classified  as  to 
give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  in  four  years  or  in 
five  years.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  who  entered  last  September  was 
nine  years  ten  months.  The  number  of  graduates  was  553,  their  average 
age  being  fifteen  years.  Of  these,  6  per  cent,  completed  the  course  of 
study  in  four  years,  31  per  cent,  in  five  years,  47  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and 
16  per  cent,  in  seven  or  more  years. 

Pupils  are  promoted  by  classes  from  the  primary  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  term;  but  individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  at  other  limes, 
if  it  is  tleemetl  expedient  by  the  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  tin-  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  from  the 
grammar  to  the  high  schools,  are  made  by  the  teachers  under  the  direction 
of  the  masters  and  the  superintendent.  Pupils  (jualified  to  jf)in  existing 
classes  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  a[)plication  to  the  master  of  the 
school.  No  regular  jireannounced  examinations  are  held  in  these  schofils, 
but  the  results  of  such  written  exercises  and  reviews  as  the  teachers  ami 
masters  may  hold  from  time  to  time  may  be  used  ;is  a  p.irt  of  the  basis  of 
promotion. 

The  thoroness  with  which  the  work  is  done  in  any  s(  hool  is  shown  in 
part  by  the  ability  of  tie-  pupils  to  do  the  work  in  the  high  schools.  The 
pupils  are  admitted  to  the  high  st.hools  on  Inal  ;  and  by  the  rule  of  the  high 
school  committee,  any  pupil  who  fails  to  maintain  a  suitable  rank  is  re 
ported  to  that  committee,  and  no  pupil  thus  tepr,rtefl  fan  fontiniie  m  either 
high  sch'fol  except  t>y  s|)erial  vfit'-.  'I'his  ye.ir  provision  has  l>ei  11  maile  by 
which  these  puj>  is  w.il  remain  in  ttie  I.nghsh  high  school  and  receive  su<  b 
instruction  as  .vill  best  fit  them  to  enter  again  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  at  Its  reorg  in  /ation  in  September 
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In  the  grammar  schools  special  teachers  are  appointed  to  help  such  pupils 
as  seem  able  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  six  years,  and  to  aid  those  who 
without  personal  instruction  would  require  more  than  six  years.  This 
action  of  the  committee  removes  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  graded 
system  of  schools. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  in  two  ways  :  (i)  into  six  sections;  (2) 
into  four  sections  ;  each  section  covering  a  year’s  work.  Pupils  taking 
the  course  in  six  years  are  classified  in  six  grades,  called  the  fourth,  fifth 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Those  taking  it  in  four  years  are 
classified  in  four  grades,  called  grades  A,  15,  C,  and  D.  When  pupils  are 
promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  they  begin  the  first  year’s  work  together. 
After  two  or  three  months  they  are  separated  into  two  divisions. 

One  division  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  during  the  year 
completes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  other  division 
completes  one-sixth  of  the  course. 

During  the  second  year  the  pupils  in  grade  B  are  in  the  same  room  with 
the  sixth  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  are  five  months  (one- 
half  the  school  year)  behind  those  in  the  sixth  grade.  After  two  or  three 
months  grade  B  is  able  to  recite  with  the  sixth  grade,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  both  divisions  have  completed  one-half  the  course  of  study- — the 
one  in  two  years,  and  the  other  in  three  years.  The  plan  for  the  last 
half  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  half,  the  grades  being  known 
as  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  the  one  case,  and  as  C  and  D  in  the 
other. 

There  are  also  two  ways  of  completing  the  course  in  five  years  :  (i)  any 
pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  two  years,  may  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  transferred  to  the  seventh  grade,  and  finish  the  course  in 
three  years  ;  (2)  any  pupil  who  has  completed  one-half  the  course  in  three 
years,  may  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  transferred  to  grade  C,  and  finish  the 
course  in  two  years.  In  both  cases  these  changes  can  be  made  without 
omitting  or  repeating  any  part  of  the  course. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  schools  were  first  classified  on  this  plan. 
During  this  time  4136  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools. 
Of  this  number,  8  per  cent,  completed  the  course  in  four  years,  30  per  cent, 
in  five  years,  47  per  cent,  in  six  years,  an<l  1 5  per  cent,  in  seven  years  or 
more. 

Of  the  number  who  entered  the  Latin  school  during  the  past  five  years, 
17.0  per  cent,  did  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  44.3  |)er 
cent,  in  five  years,  and  38.7  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Of  those  who  took  the 
general  course  in  the  English  High  School,  12.3  per  cent,  did  the  work  in 
the  grammar  schools  in  four  years.  43.4  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  44.3  per 
cent,  in  six  years.  <Jf  those  who  took  tlie  commercial  course  in  the  English 
High  School,  10. 1  percent,  did  tlic  work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  four 
years,  38.5  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  51.4  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Of  those 
who  entered  the  Kindge  manual  traitiing  school,  7.4  per  cent,  did  the  work 
in  the  grammar  schools  in  four  years,  38.9  jjer  cent,  in  five  years,  and  53.7 
per  cent,  in  six  years. 

More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  did  the 
work  in  the  grammar  schools  in  less  than  six  years,  43  per  cent,  doing  it  in 
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five  years,  and  12  percent,  in  four  years.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  because  so  many  did  the  work  in  less  than  the  full  time,  the  plan  is  a 
good  one.  The  value  of  the  plan  is  shown  rather  by  the  thoroness 
with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  not  in  one  year  only,  but  in  a  series  of 
years.  The  results  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  the  high  schools  would  seenj 
to  be  a  test  of  this  thoroness.  The  records  in  these  schools  show  that 
every  year  for  five  years  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  were  four 
years  in  the  grammar  schools  was  higher  than  the  per  cent,  of  those  who 
were  five  years  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  the  per  cent,  of  those  who 
were  five  years  in  the  grammar  schools  was  higher  than  the  per  cent,  of 
those  who  were  six  years  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  average  per  cents,  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  different  high 
schools  for  five  years  are  as  follows : 

In  the  Latin  school,  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  completed 
their  grammar  school  work  in  four  years  is  79.0 ;  of  those  who  completed 
it  in  five  years,  74.3 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years,  68.7. 

In  the  general  course  of  the  English  High  School,  the  average  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four  years  is  78.5  ; 
of  those  who  completed  it  in  five  years,  76.0 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in 
six  years,  73.4. 

In  the  commercial  course  of  the  English  High  School,  the  average  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four  years 
is  74.0;  of  those  who  completed  it  in. five  years,  71.1  ;  of  those  who  com¬ 
pleted  it  in  six  years,  69.2. 

In  the  Rindge  manual  training  school,  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
who  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  four  years  is  76.3;  of  those 
who  completed  it  in  five  years,  66.6 ;  of  those  who  completed  it  in  six  years, 
66.3. 

These  results  do  not  indicate  as  thoro  preparation  for  high-school 
work  as  is  desirable,  but  they  do  show  that  there  are  some  pupils  who  can 
<lo  the  same  amount  of  work  as  otliers  in  less  time,  and  do  it  as  well  and 
even  better.  If  the  pupils  who  spent  only  four  or  five  years  in  the  grammar 
schools  should  have  remained  longer,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  time  should 
have  been  lengthened  for  those  who  had  been  in  these  schools  six  years.  In 
every  course  of  study,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  more  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  part  of  the  pupils,  or  for  additional  work  for  those  able  to 
<lo  it. 


After  many  years  of  discussion  of  problems 
^h^l^^Iene°°  sclux^I  architecture,  sanitation,  and  hy¬ 
giene  the  National  I'lducational  Association 
has  taken  stejis  to  secure  from  specialists  and  investigapjrs  the 
formulated  results  of  recent  scientific  inquiry  in  these  fields. 
It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  a  series  of  prizes,  the  plan 
for  which  was  adojtted  by  the  National  Council  of  Educatum 
and  approved  by  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational 
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Association:  The  sum  of  $1200  has  been  appropriated  for 
prizes,  and  the  administration  of  the  plan  has  been  confided  to 
a  committee  of  five  consisting  of  President  A.  R.  Taylor,  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan.;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  School  and  home  educa¬ 
tion,  Bloomington,  Ill,;  President  William  F,  King  of  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.;  and  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove, 
Denver,  Colo.  The  regulations  governing  the  awards  are  as 
fpllows : 

For  *he  best  essay  submitted  on  each  of  the  following  topics:  the  seating, 
the  lighting,  the  heating,  and  the  ventilating  of  school  buildings,  $200. 

For  the  second  best  essay  submitted  on  each  topic,  $100. 

Each  essay  shall  be  limited  to  ten  thousand  words  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  printed  or  typewritten  copy  without  signature,  but  with  name  of  author 
inclosed  with  it  in  sealed  envelope  and  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  Emporia,  Kan.  Three  copies  of  each  essay  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  They  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  P'ebruary  i,  1901.  The 
essays  and  envelopes  will  be  properly  numbered  for  identification,  and  the 
former  forwarded  to  three  experts  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Each  expert  will  be  ignorant  of  the  appointment  of  the  others,  and 
their  combined  judgment  shall  determine  the  award.  Should  no  essay  on 
any  topic  be  found  worthy  of  an  award  and  publication,  the  committee  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize. 

The  committee  reserve  the  exclusive  right  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  copyright  the  prize  essays  and  to  publish  the  same  for  general 
distribution. 

The  committee  desire  that  each  essay  shall  treat  each  topic  independently 
and  be  complete  in  itself,  no  reference  being  made  to  statements  contained 
in  another  essay.  Generalities  and  speculations  are  not  desired,  neither  are 
detailed  technical  formula;  and  demonstrations.  Each  essay  should  present 
concisely  and  comprehensively  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  the  scientific 
principles  involved ;  should  discuss  briefly  the  construction  of  the  school 
building  as  related  to  the  problem  of  sanitation  in  general  aiul  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  subject  of  the  essay  in  particular  ;  shouhl  describe  in  detail  sufficient 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  average  teacher  the  conditions  and  mechanisms 
by  which  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  ;  should  include  figures  and  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  general  plan  and  princijjles  involved  ;  should  set  forth 
methods  and  devices  for  detecting  liefects  and  suggest  remedies  for  the 
same  in  buildings  already  constructed  ;  should  give  references  to  a  few 
buildings  where  the  system  has  been  adopted  ;  and  should  be  sup|)lemented 
by  a  brief  bibliography  of  standard  authorities  on  the  subject  discussed  and 
a  short  list  of  manufacturers  of  a|j|)roved  ilevices  and  sujiplies  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  advocated  by  the  author. 

The  essay  on  ventilation  should  include  full  suggestions  concerning  the 
use  of  disinfectants. 
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Should  the  awards  011  two  or  more  essays  be  made  to  the  same  |)erson,  he 
will  be  permitted  to  revise  and  unify  the  manuscripts  before  publication  by 
(he  committee. 


Secretary  I’arsons  has  distinguishetl  the  early 
ment  by'Results^*  nioi^ths  of  his  adiiiiiiistratioti  by  securing  the 
adoption,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  of  an  ordinance  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  system  of  allotting  any  share  of  the  public  money  on  the 
basis  of  results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  pupils.  The 
late  Viscount  Sherbrooke  familiarized  the  people  of  England 
with  this  vicious  principle,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
that  we  record  its  disappearance  from  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Since  1880  public  money  has  been  distributed  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  regents’  examinations  of  the 
jjupils.  In  1899  $95,3f)5.fX),  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  grants, 
were  paid  out  in  this  way.  'J'here  was  no  sound  educational 
argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  and  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  good  administration  was  opposed  to  it.  d'he  re¬ 
gents’  ordinance  as  amended  March  29,  njin),  does  away 
entirely  after  this  year  with  the  aj)portionment  of  juihlic  nu)ney 
for  credentials  earned  as  a  result  of  regents’  examinations,  and 
will  insure  the  payment  of  three  cents  a  day  for  the  attendance 
of  each  academic  student.  Thus  a  scluxjl  may  receive  for  each 
academic  student  $6  as  compared  with  $5.37,  $6.60,  and  $6.91, 
actually  paid  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  corresi)onding  very 
nearly  with  the  rates  of  payment  for  attendance  lx-f(jre  grants 
for  credentials  were  made.  This  change  in  the  method  of  ap¬ 
portionment  will  encourage  regular  attendance  at  school  and 
ought  to  decrease  the  time  devoted  to  “  cramming  ”  for 
regents’  examinations  to  the  demoralization  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  schwls. 


An  imjxiitatit  step  in  the  advance  of  educa- 
^  China  has  just  been  taken  by  the  crjs- 

mopolitan  municipality  of  Shanghai.  The 
rate-payers,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  March  13,  determined 
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to  establish  in  the  foreififii  settlement  a  public  school  for  Chinese 
youth.  This  action  marks  a  new  tleparturc  in  that  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  responsibility  of  the  municipality  as  such  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  welfare  of  the  natives  resident  within  its  limits.  It 
merits  notice  also  on  account  of  the  importance  of  Shanghai 
as  a  i)ort.  Shanghai  is  nearly  etpial  to  Hongkong  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  residents,  namely,  between  5000  and  Cooo.  The 
number  of  Chinese  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction 
at  Shanghai  exceeds  the  number  in  Hongkong,  being  alxntt 
320,000. 

The  government  of  Shanghai  is  in  the  hands  of  a  municipal 
council  electetl  by  the  resident  foreign  rate-payers,  and  is  under 
the  general  su|)ervision  of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Western  nations  in  China.  The  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  i)ractically  kee])S  hands  off.  The  advantages  to  trade 
arising  under  the  reign  of  Western  law  attract  Chine.se  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  municipality.  Their  shops  line  the  streets  every¬ 
where,  and  they  jjay  five-sevenths  of  the  taxes,  although  un- 
representeil  in  the  corporate  body  of  rate-jiayers.  There  has 
been  for  many  years  a  jiublic  sebool,  maintained  in  part  by 
taxation,  for  tbe  cbildren  of  foreign  residents,  but  no  public 
official  encouragement  bas  heretofore  been  given  to  the  educa- 
ti<jn  of  the  Chinese. 

I^ast  June  a  jirojiosal  for  siieh  ;i  school  was  a<l<lressed  to  the 
council  by  a  committee  of  three  men  prominent  in  educational 
work  among  the  Chinese  at  Shangh.ai,  namely:  Rev,  'I'imothy 
Richard,  the  veteran  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  and  (ieneral  Knowledge  among  the 
Chinese;  I'resident  h'.  J..  Hawks  I’ott  of  St.  John’s  College; 
and  ITesident  J.  C.  J'erguson  of  Xanyang  College,  d'he  first 
is  a  subject  of  Oueen  Victoria,  the  last  two  are  Americans,  Mr. 
I’ott  Ijeing  an  alumnus  of  Columbia  and  .Mr.  I'Vrguson  of  Mos- 
ton  University.  'J'he  proposal  w.is  debated  with  zest  in  the 
clubs,  tbe  societies,  and  tbe  public  press.  'Hie  final  and  almost 
unanim<nis  adojition  of  the  proiiosition  was  basetl  on  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  measure  of  justice  to  a  large  tax-paying 
element  in  the  population;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Western 
municipality  in  the  far  JCast  to  set  an  example  of  |)ublic  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  education  of  those  who  most  need  it;  and  that  here, 
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as  at  home,  sound  educational  precautions  would  prove  the 
best  auxiliary  to  good  governincnt. 

The  scheme  as  .adopted  is  conservative  and  directly  involves 
but  a  slight  draft  on  public  funds,  d'he  interest  of  progressive 
Chinamen  in  such  a  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
leading  Chinese  business  men  in  the  settlement  pledged  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  taels  to  erect  the  first  building,  to  accommo¬ 
date  500  jutpils.  'fbe  municipality  furnishes  the  ground  anil 
provides  for  the  salary  of  a  foreign  bead  master  and  assistant. 
It  is  designed  to  draw  the  pupils,  at  the  start,  from  the  middle 
classes,  so  a  small  fee  will  be  charged  which  will  provide  for  the 
extremely  low  salaries  commanded  by  native  instructors.  The 
distinctively  public  element  in  the  enterprise  is  found  in  its 
complete  control  by  the  municipal  council.  'I'be  council  will 
hold  all  the  jiroperty,  engage  the  masters,  and  appoint  a  govern¬ 
ing  committee  consisting  of  three  foreign  and  two  native  resi¬ 
dents.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  will  be  to  see  that 
the  school  receives,  so  far  as  possible,  boys  whose  parents  can¬ 
not  afford  to  send  them  to  existing  private  schools.  It  is  not 
deemed  wise,  as  yet,  to  attempt  to  bring  in  the  very  poorest 
classes,  for  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  compulsory  education 
even  if  it  were  practicable  to  provide  for  all.  it  is  recognized 
that  this  is  only  a  beginning;  but  it  is  a  beginning  on  a  basis  of 
public  management  upon  which  will  undoubtedly  be  built  u|), 
in  time,  some  such  system  as  that  which  Americans  are  proud 
to  own  as  the  “  common  school  ”  system. 

The  school  will  be  Anglo-Chinese  in  its  curriculum.  Kng- 
lisb  is  the  one  great  language  for  the  man  of  commerce  in  the 
East,  as  one  may  readily  infer  from  its  use  in  labels  on  articles 
of  German,  Knssian,  and  Japanese  mannfactnre  for  the 
Oriental  trade.  ICnglisb  is  also  the  master-key  to  Western 
knowledge  for  the  ('binamen.  'fbe  instruction  in  ( 'bine.se  will 
prob.ably  employ  the  .Mandarin  language,  which  is  the  common 
.sjieecb  of  ofticial  classes  tbrongbout  the  empire  and  is  also  the 
vernacular  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  and  in  the  North.  Some 
mission  schools  are  doing  work  similar  to  this,  but  obviously 
on  a  far  narrower  basis.  'J'be  education  afforded  to  tho.se  who 
can  afford  it  in  the  ordinary  native  schools  is  antiipiated  and 
superficial.  A  few  colleges  for  Western  training  have  been 
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established  by  public-spirited  Chinamen  which  stand  like 
lonely  lighthouses  above  a  sea  of  untaught  humanity.  As  in 
Western  educational  history,  these  few  higher  institutions  have 
helped  on  the  impulse  of  foreign  thought  toward  improving  the 
opportunities  of  elementary  education.  The  most  hopeful 
feature  of  the  present  scheme  is  not,  after  all,  the  co-operation 
extended  to  the  native  by  the  Anglo-American  community,  but 
the  fact  that  Chinese  minds  called  for  it  and  that  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  ounces  of  Chinese  silver  go  into  it. 


The  formal  inquiry  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
Washi^^on**  public  schools  of  Washington,  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
the  Review  last  month,  has  resulted  in  a  unique  tribute  to  the 
success  of  the  training  there  given.  Senate  report  No.  71 1, 
Part  2,  ordered  printed  on  April  14,  1900,  contains  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  high  schools.  The  examination  papers  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  answers  were  marked  by  a  plan  agreed 
upon  by  that  officer  and  the  chief  examiner  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  all,  1288  pupils  were  examined  (the  committee’s 
reiwrt,  owing  to  an  error  in  addithm,  makes  the  number  1188). 
A  morning  session  of  2.yi  hours  was  devoted  to  a  paper  of  live 
questions  in  history,  and  an  afternoon  session  of  2j^  hours  to 
a  paper  of  eleven  <|uestions  in  arithmetic.  In  arithmetic  the 
average  standing  of  all  the  pupils  examined  reached  the  aston¬ 
ishing  percentage  of  58.82,  a  figure  which  all  experienced 
superintendents  will  recognize  as  at  least  20  points  greater  than 
may  fairly  be  expected  in  tests  of  this  kind.  It  is  doubtless 
twice  as  great  as  the  percentage  that  would  be  (ibtained  if  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  tests  were  made  of  all  the  members  of  Congress, 
or  even  of  the  committee  clerks  and  the  newspaper  reporters  in 
the  press  galleries.  One  per  cent,  of  the  pujiils  examined 
actually  made  too  ])er  cent,  in  arithmetic,  6.9  per  cent  made  90 
or  above,  and  37  per  cent,  made  70  or  alxive.  In  the  history 
examination  the  results  were  (juite  as  remarkable  and  (|uite  as 
complimentary  to  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the 
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Washington  schools.  The  average  percentage  of  the  pupils  i 

examined  (the  committee  making  the  same  error  in  atldition  as  | 

before)  was  53.10.  The  spelling  was  capital;  in  no  case  did  I 

the  number  of  mi.s.spelled  words  exceed  6  for  each  pupil  who  I 

answered  the  papers,  and  in  the  business  high  school  it  was  as  j 

low  as  2.86  for  each  pupil.  Some  of  the  answers  to  the  history 
questions  were  amusingly  inconsequent,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
such  tests,  but  their  numl)er  is  insignificant. 

The  committee,  in  their  ignorance,  appear  to  regard  the  tests 
as  demonstrating  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  They 
are  blissfully  unconscious  of  Mr.  Walton’s  Norfolk  County 
examinations,  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  examination  of  the  pupils  at  j 

the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  of  what  such  examina¬ 
tions  as  these  reveal  and  how  the  results  are  to  be  interpreted. 

They  are  specially  concerned  about  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the 
hyphen,  that  invaluable  educational  instrument  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  character  being  honored  with  two  of  the  seven  points 
made  in  their  summary.  The  parenthesis  and  the  comma  get 
one  point  each.  Four-sevenths  of  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Washington  are  concerned  with 
other  things  than  the  hyphen,  the  parenthesis,  and  the  comma. 

For  w'hich  may  the  Lord  be  praised! 

The  Senate  committee  are  on  the  right  track.  We  trust  that 
nothing  will  interfere  with  their  completing  the  demonstration 
that  the  schools  of  the  Nation's  capital  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  entire  country. 


Inasmuch  as  the  students  in  the  technical 
Notes  and  News  sclujols  of  fiermany  are  hereafter  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  a  iloctor’s  degree,  doctor  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
have  had  the  preliminary  training  which  would  entitle  them  to 
go  forward  to  the  degree  of  d<x‘tor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Of  the  3572  regular  students  enndled  in  the  three 
technical  schools  of  I'russia  during  the  summer  semester  of 
1899,  no  fewer  than  1369  were  graduates  of  a  Gymnasium,  and 
1056  of  a  Real-Gymnasium.  Of  the  remainder  291  had  been 
trained  in  an  Ol>errealschule,  and  475  in  a  Realschule  and  in 
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Schools  of  similar  grade.  In  Bavaria  it  is  proposed  to  call  the 
new  degree  “  Doctor  der  technischen  Wissenschaften  ”  rather 
than  “  Doctor-Ingenieur,”  as  in  Prussia,  or  “  Doctor  rerum 
technicarum,”  as  others  have  suggested. 

It  is  proposed  in  Prussia  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of 
teaching  required  each  week  of  instruction  in  the  secondary 
schools  from  22-24  to  18-20.  This  step  is  the  result  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  inquiry  which  indicates  that  these  teachers  are  over¬ 
worked  and  die  unduly  early. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Courant,  published  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
gives  a  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  that  city  since  the  departure  of  Superintendent 
Gilbert.  This  is  its  emphatic  language: 

The  teaching  force  is  badly  demoralized  both  by  the  return  to  methods 
they  believe  to  be  obsolete,  and  by  that  subtle  influence  of  submission  thru 
fear  of  displacement  conjoined  with  lack  of  confidence  in,  respect  for,  and 
agreement  with  a  superior  capable  of  making  his  power  felt.  Thru 
educational  circles  over  the  nation  and  beyond  this  reversion  to  the  ancient 
has  become  quickly  known  and,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  some  investi¬ 
gating  educator  from  abroad  to  the  teachers*  training,  or  the  Mechanic 
Arts  school,  both  retaining,  as  yet,  much  of  their  former  standing  and 
methods,  the  schools  are  no  longer  sought  by  those  seeking  information  in 
the  working  of  modern  pedagogy.  At  home  public  sentiment  reflects  in  its 
despondency  the  retrogression  made  and  making. 

“  The  sun  of  memory  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all  except  that  sun  is  set." 


